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Introduction 

Few English authors, whether men or women, have been 
so much written about as has Charlotte Bronté. Biographers, 
critics, interpreters, have been busy from the day, in 1847, 
when Jane Eyre burst upon an astonished world, till 1912, 
when Miss May Sinclair, in her book called The Three 
Bronté’s (1) gave us an appreciation and an interpretation 
that fully answered her own question, “ Why another Bronté 
book?” Miss Sinclair, with her always wonderful insight, 
has come very near to the psychoanalytical view of Charlotte 
Bronté’s character, if not of her genius. There is very little 
to add to her interpretation of the novelist’s attitude toward 
children, and she was the first to comprehend the truth here. 
Among others who have approached the psychoanalytical view- 
point, without any specific knowledge of Psychoanalysis, are 
Swinburne (2) and G. K. Chesterton (3). A quotation from 
the latter will suggest the basis of this new interpretation. 
Speaking of Jane Eyre, in his essay on Charlotte Bronté in 
Twelve Types, Chesterton says: 

“Yet despite this vast nightmare of illusion and morbidity 
and ignorance of the world Jane Eyre is perhaps the truest 
book that was ever written. Its essential truth to life some- 
times makes one catch one’s breath. For if it is not true to 
* manners, which are constantly false, or to facts, which are 
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almost always false, it is true to the only existing thing which 
is true, emotion, the irreducible minimum, the indestructible 
germ.” (p. 7.) 

and again: 

“Upon the whole, therefore, I think it may justifiably be 
said that the dark wild youth of the Bronté’s, in their dark 
wild home, has been somewhat exaggerated as a necessary fac- 
tor in their work and their conception. The emotions with 
which they dealt were universal emotions of the morning 
of existence (the italics are mine) the springtide joy and the 
springtide terror. Everyone of us as a boy or girl has had 
some midnight dream of nameless obstacle and unutterable 
menace in which there was, under whatever imbecile forms, 
all the deadly stress and panic of Wuthering Heights. Every- 
one of us has had a daydream of our own potential destiny 
not one atom more reasonable than Jane Eyre.” (Again the 
italics are mine.) 

The power of depicting and analyzing emotion in Charlotte 
Bronté, and the suggestion that it was derived from the 
psychical experiences of her early life are here the points that 
we focus upon. It is my plan (or hope )to show that it was 
the childhood of Charlotte Bronté, though not necessarily the 
gloomy external features, that were the determining influ- 
ences giving shape to her literary art in later years, giving 
her much of the power she had, that compelling power that 
enchains our sympathies in spite of the flaws and errors picked 
out by critical intellects. I mean to show that it was the 
interaction of the family circle that gave her those infantile 
emotions, preserved untransformed by the processes of normal 
development and escaping from her pen with the force of 
dammed waters when, other outlets denied, she sought the long- 
accustomed outlet of literary composition, after adult life and 
experience had matured her powers. 

Her own testimony that her stories, to the very words, came 
to her whole and unalterable, out of what some of us now 
choose to call the Unconscious, is corroborated by the deep 
appeal, deeper than reason, which her works make to our 
feelings, an appeal that gains our intuitive assent to her every 
portrayal of the soul-life of men and women. It is deep 
calling to deep in a very real sense, and she could not possess 
this power unless the primordial unconscious soul of her re- 
mained unchanged and accessible as it does in the abnormally 
developed personality—the neurotic or the genius. There are 
reasons enough pointed to by every biographer, why she should 
not have, and could not have developed normally. There is 
evidence enough that she was essentially neurotic—in the 
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sense of nervous instability—that while not morbid she was 

certainly not normally healthy, and that her own inner life 
dwarfed for her all external experiences and gave her the 
materials out of which she created those soul-searching tales 
in which the inner life of woman is set forth as never before 
or since by any English writer. The secret of this tremendous 
power of passion in her fiction is emotional conflict in her 
own soul. This conflict involves a partial repression of one 
of its exciting causes into the lower strata of subconsciousness, 
but the emotional energy attached thereto finds its way out 
through the channel of novel writing with force unabated. 

And I wish to show that the initial impulse of this life-long 
conflict was that earliest of emotional complexes, the complex 
centering in family life, with father and mother playing 
the leading roles. It is a complex of ambivalent feeling 
toward a strong, stern, powerful, benevolent, adored father, 
who is loved and feared, obeyed and rebelled against, wor- 
shiped and hated, alternately, and, also, simultaneously. These 
feelings do not find, necessarily, an obvious expression, but 
they play their part on the stage of the child-soul, as psycho- 
analysis has shown. That the subject of this study, Charlotte 
Bronté herself, understood this phase of child psychology, 
as I shall try later to show, is demonstrated in her descrip- 
tions of childhood. 

From her life, from her letters, and most of all from her 
books, we find evidence that the father-personality was the 
dominant figure in her emotional life. The one great adult 
love of her life—the passion for her teacher, Monsieur Heger 
—was the natural outgrowth of this. The love grounded in 
an unconscious infantile bond to the parent goes out only to 
the person who, like the parent, is inaccessible, (4, 5,6). The 
passion which she felt for the unchanging Father Imago, en- 
hanced by the bars set up against gratification of her desire, 
she attributed to her heroines, freeing them from the wall 
of thorns surrounding her own love, dramatically in Jane 
Eyre, where the mad wife perishes in a spectacular conflagra- 
tion, more conventionally in her later books, where rank or 
creed, or race, constituted more vulnerable defenses. The 
infantile situation, however, is repeated vividly in each of her 
few tales, with identical elements. Only the externals are 
altered. In the author’s personality the infantile character 
was preserved unchanged, a fact to which her many biogra- 
phers bear witness. The reason for this is easily seen when 

*her emotional life is anaylsed. 
The tyranny of a close-knit family, especially of a father, 
a long unbroken isolation in a gloomy home, and the disparity 
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between her upbringing and that of all her fellows, were 
things that warped and set her apart. Yet the intellectual 
stimulus, the literary custom of the household, furnished her 
with a most fortunate road to achievement. We must briefly 
survey the setting of this all-important period of life, her 
childhood. 


Chapter I. Her Parentage and Childhood 


In every study of individual character we must take account 
of the hereditary background and the congenital disposition 
of the subject, because, however great the influence of en- 
vironment and experience, modern research has demonstrated 
that inherited character is the substratum on which the de- 
velopment of the individual soul must rest, in the last analysis. 
The inherited disposition determines the specific nature of the 
reaction to common stimuli, and so helps to create and to 
modify the environment that is always at work modifying 
it. This is clearly evident in every psychoanalytic study yet 
made. Only a responsive and sensitive nature can be far 
deflected from its normal course by the emotional stimuli that 
are found to affect so profoundly the growth of the neurotic 
personality and the genius. In view of the facts of her 
life, Charlotte Bronté cannot be held an exception to this rule. 

Patrick Bronté, the father, was of an Irish peasant family ; 
he rose by force of intellect and ambition to the place of 
clergyman in the Established Church of England, having 
made his way through Cambridge University. He lived be- 
yond his eightieth year but was not, in his children’s life time, 
a healthy man. He suffered from what was then called 
thypochondria, from cataract, and from nervous dyspepsia. 
In temperament he was not unlike his brilliant daughter, suf- 
fering much from depression, but of indomitable will. The 
mother died of cancer two years after the birth of her sixth 
child. The two eldest children died of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis at the ages of twelve and eleven. Charlotte, the third 
child, suffered all her life from a nervous instability that took 
generally the neurasthenic form but was often of a pronounced 
hysteric nature. Emily and Anne, the youngest of the six 
children died of tuberculosis at the ages of twenty-nine and 
twenty-eight. The only boy, Branwell, was also of nervous 
temperament which resulted in moral delinquency before it 
came to physical failure, and he died finally of tuberculosis 
aggravated and hastened by dissipation and drugs. 

Here is a sufficiently tragic picture, with scarcely a re- 
deeming feature. Farther than the parents the family history 
is not pushed back in detail, but we can surmise that it could 
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not have been favorable, since in the two generations known 
there is not a single one whose diathesis could be denomi- 
nated as “ negative” or “good.” The bright spot in the sor- 
rowful history is the extraordinary brilliance of most of the 
children, indeed there is reason to believe that both parents 
were above the average. Both had written and while their 
works possess no merit to speak of it shows a temper and 
ability above the average to have written at all. The mother 
did not publish anything, but her one extant manuscript and 
her letters show some slight ability in literary expression and 
a delicate and genial wit. She was a native of Cornwall and 
the combination of Cornish and Irish blood may well be sup- 
posed to have resulted in unusual offspring. 

Of the six children born to these parents at least three pos- 
sessed genius. These were Maria, who died too early for 
the flowering but who was an infant prodigy and who might 
have equalled her sister; Charlotte, the best known of the 
family ; and Emily who was indisputably the most powerful 
mind of them all. It is a matter of dispute as to whether 
the boy Branwell really possessed the capacities credited to 
him in boyhood. If he did, they were blighted and destroyed 
by vice and disease. It seems fair to presume, from the rec- 
ords left of him that he might have been moderately suc- 
cessful in art or literature had he made the most of his talents, 
though it is unlikely that he would have commanded lasting 
fame. Of the two remaining children, Elizabeth and Anne, 
little can be said except that they were far below the others, 
and yet, perhaps because of the family environment, consid- 
erably above the average girl in intellect and originality. That 
a family of eight should possess three persons of genius and 
five of more than average ability is somewhat remarkable, at 
least. 

The isolation, the dreariness, the positive gloom, that char- 
acterized the home of the Brontés has been too often dwelt 
upon, yet it cannot be passed over here. Mrs. Gaskell’s re- 
markable “ Biography” (7) has left an indelible impression 
on the reader’s mind of the wild, desolate moor, the grey, 
cold, blank, stone house, next to the Churchyard choked 
with graves, the rude village, the inhospitable climate and soil. 
And one of Charlotte’s girlhood friends declared that this pic- 
ture was “not so gloomy as the truth.” The fact that the 
children had practically no intercourse with others of their 
degree, or with anyone outside their family, until they were 
nearing womanhood, must be taken into account since it in- 
tensified the influence of heredity, of the family circle, and 
of the cheerless home. At any rate there was no mitigating 
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and corrective contact with the outside world. The family 
situation, the family complex, which is the first influence on 
every life, and is likely to be the most important, is doubly, 
trebly, significant for Charlotte Bronté because it continued 
so long paramount. So long was it uninterrupted by normal 
external factors that when these factors came they could not 
achieve their proper effect. She remained fixed in her infan- 
tile mould, emotionally and temperamentally, although her 
intellect, well nourished, was capable of a marvellous growth. 
The influence of the family complex was still further inten- 
sified by the circumstance that it was a group of unusually 
strong personalities and that the father was always the domi- 
nant one of these personalities. 

Patrick Bronté’s character was a contradictory mixture of 
reserved, sensitive pride and rugged stoicism, of sternness 
amounting to harshness and half-ashamed tenderness; he was 
self absorbed but had strong fatherly feeling. I do not know 
how better to present him in an outline sketch than by saying 
that his was an intense and emotional nature that was never 
permitted free expression. Sensitive pride, and self con- 
scious shame kept an uneasy leash upon the natural feelings 
of his susceptible nature. He had “volcanic fires burning 
under his cold exterior” (Mrs. Gaskell’s Biography). His 
was just such a character as I have seen in the energetic and 
ambitious American descendants of Irish Protestant Peasantry 
but I do not know enough of the racial, religious and per- 
sonal elements involved here to venture a guess as to the 
significance of this similarity. 

While the stories of his temper related in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Biography are now considered as the exaggerations and 
perversions of un-learned servants it is very certain that he 
was not a comfortable man to live with. Not only was he an 
ascetic, and a cautious, cold, distrustful, almost suspicious 
recluse, but he was one in whom confidence could not be 
reposed because his reaction could never be foretold. His 
children could never be sure of his sympathy, however care- 
fully he looked after their welfare, they could never freely 
share their joyous or sad moods, their hopes and fears with 
him, because they never knew when their frank self-expression 
might bring a rebuke. His presence imposed constraint and 
self-repression, even while they loved and honored him, and 
fully recognized his solicitude for their welfare. In that solici- 
tude he was very father-like in that he trusted his own judg- 
ment supremely and seldom thought of consulting the objects 
of his care as to their own views on the matter. Fathers 
with this character only a little less pronounced generally 
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esteem themselves and are esteemed by others as “ good 
fathers,” yet some neurologists know that they are more or 
less directly responsible for the plight of many a nervous and 
invalid girl and many a wayward and ineffectual boy. 

Some writers on the Brontés have drawn a dark and for- 
bidding picture of this father, while others have come to his 
defense with recitals of his fatherly concern for his children, 
his real affection for them, and his pride in them. All this 
defence only goes to show that he meant well and does not 
mitigate the unfortunate truth that his influence on their lives 
(and the most powerful of all influences it was) did not 
make for their happiness, although it had a great share in 
developing the genius of at least one of them. The conflict 
of opposite mental traits, which his nature was not strong 
enough to sustain, brought about physical conditions of health 
that reacted again upon his mental life, intensifying the re- 
pressions and the asperities of his pride and his over-sensi- 
tiveness. How his hypochondria and gloom acted upon Char- 
lotte will appear more clearly in a later chapter, where her 
own physical and mental sufferings are treated. In her child- 
hood his physical condition undoubtedly acted upon her but 
it was his personality and his fatherly relation that had the 
formative influence. He was, quite naturally, the autocrat 
of the house, and he strengthened his position by setting his 
face sternly against any indulgence or possible encroachment 
on his absolute authority. He had an eighteenth century 
notion of the benefits of the “ hardening process ” for childish 
bodies and souls. He wished to make his children indifferent 
to all the pleasures of the fiesh, to food, to dress, to society. 
He succeeded—only too well. Such a discipline involved 
many a needless deprivation, of which little children—un- 
questioning of the wisdom of their elders though they be— 
must often keenly feel the injustice. Moreover—and this is 
most significant—he was something of an absentee monarch— 
keeping himself shut up in his study, seeing the children but 
seldom. His rule would seem the more arbitrary, and the less 
reasonable and sympathetic, for this circumstance. 

Frau Lou-Andreas Salomé in her remarkable analysis of 
adolescent and pre-adolescent girls contained in her book Jm 
Zwischenland (8) has shown the psychological efiect oi the 
absent or otherwise distant parents in the story of Mascha and 
Dascha. Considering the feasibility of a certain infantine 
misdemeanor these two, whose father was far away and whose 
mother was dead, decided that it would not do as there was 
no one to care or to punish them. Also that it would be 
pleasant, on the whole, to have some one to punish them when 
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they did wrong! This feeling probably grew in the breast 
of little Charlotte Bronté in the first five or six years of her 
life for it is expressed in many ways by the orphan-heroines 
of her books. Her father was there, and he was ruling, but 
from a distant height, and he neglected details. He was not 
one to listen to small troubles and to settle disputes. This 
should have been the mother’s place, and there was no mother 
after Charlotte was five years old. So it came about that this 
father inspired in his daughters submission, deference, fear, 
along with adoration which reached up to him over a cold 
chasm of neglect and unsympathetic repression. 

Mrs. Gaskell records that when, only a year or two before 
Miss Bronté’s death, she visited at Haworth Charlotte’s atti- 
tude toward her father was still that of a child. “Mr. Bronté 
never seemed quite to have lost the feeling that Charlotte 
was a child to be guided and ruled when she was present, and 
she herself submitted to this with a quiet docility that half 
amused and half astonished me.” 

This was when the father and daughter were more together 
than ever they had been in her childhood. More of tender 
intimacy in those early days would have softened the blighting 
effects of his strong hand upon her—effects apparent to the 
end of her life. 

It has been often remarked that the keynote of her char- 
acter was devotion to duty, and this was always shown as the 
duty of keeping her father’s house and caring for him. 
Thought for him entered into every step of her life and con- 
trolled her choice. To others this devotion may have seemed 
unnecessary, to Charlotte’s friend, Mary Taylor, it seemed 
wrong that talent of such a high order should be so confined 
and wasted, but it never seemed wrong or unnecessary to 
Charlotte herself, however much the other side of her nature 
rebelled. It is clear that her father’s influence penetrated to 
the deepest springs of her nature. In her pathetically spirited 
answer to that letter of Southey’s in which he advised her 
that “literature cannot be the chief business of a woman’s 
life and it ought not to be,” she wrote, “I try to deny myself, 
and my father’s approbation amply rewarded me for the 
privation.” 

She came home from Brussels to devote herself to the 
care of her father and her father’s house, she refused to 
leave him for London, after her fame had grown, she refused 
four offers of marriage and when she finally did marry, it 
was, notwithstanding his opposition, partly for his sake. She 
loved him with a devotion that had yet its ambivalent side 
of fear, and not with the love of a woman grown, but with 
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that of a child, just as, in childhood, she loved him with a 
half womanly adoration. When an emotion is called forth 
before its time and is allowed to become paramount, it crystal- 
lizes, “ fixates,” to use a Freudian term, and the natural 
course of its evolution is stopped, it remains in something 
near its pristine form. So it was with Charlotte and her 
feeling toward her father. 

Mrs. Bronté was an invalid and scarcely saw her children 
after Charlotte was old enough to remember. The six tiny 
creatures ranging in age from ten to two, amused themselves 
and, for the most part, cared for each other. From the time 
Charlotte was three years ola Mother was but a vague and 
unknown personality to her and she has but two or three dim 
and misty pictures preserved of the one who could have 
neutralized and sweetened the bitterness of her childhood. 
During the years of Mrs. Bronteé’s illness her husband was 
much occupied with nursing her and the children were even 
more neglected then than after her death. Moreover they 
came so near together that Charlotte, just in the middle, could 
not have known the indulgences of babyhood long. She was 
but eighteen months older than Branwell, and then came 
Emily, one year younger than Branwell, and Anne, a year 
younger than Emily. Maria, the eldest child, was, at seven, 
a little mother to the others, and when she died, in her twelfth 
year, Charlotte took her place. 

From Mrs. Gaskell (7) I quote again, 

“ Charlotte’s deep thoughtful spirit appears to have felt al- 
most painfully the tender responsibility which rested upon 
her with reference to her remaining sisters. She was only 
eighteen months older than Emily (sic) but Emily and Anne 
were simply comrades and playmates, while Charlotte was 
motherly friend and guardian to both.” 

The servants of Haworth Parsonage testify that there was 
“never such a bright, clever little child as Charlotte, and 
one had to be very careful what was said before her.” Her 
after life, however, would be proof enough, to one who has 
studied the neurotic type to which she so fully conforms, that 
her feeling toward her father and sisters and brothers was 
precociously developed, that she projected herself into a some- 
what grown-up situation albeit in a perfectly childlike way, 
and that she suffered from strong conflicts ever afterward 
because this situation was too firmly fixed to melt and flow 
into the wider forms that should come with growing life. She 
was little wife and mother, in feeling, and yet she was re- 
pulsed by the distant coldness and self-absorption of the chief 
object of her solicitous love and care. Repression gradually 
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spread its chilling influence, but the fire burned all the stronger 
underneath. 

Then, in her ninth year, the shock of the deaths of Maria 
and Elizabeth, her elder sisters, came with devastating effect, 
and part of the horror of this was the physical and mental 
suffering that they, with herself, had undergone at Cowan 
Bridge School (the Lowood of Jane Eyre). Whether she 
ever blamed her father for placing them in that school we 
do not know but that this suffering left its mark no one who 
has read Jane Eyre doubts. The pathetic deaths of the two 
older, from tuberculosis, left the third little girl with a nar- 
rower circle, and with a sad blank, and threw her back yet 
more surely upon the attachments yet remaining. Maria had 
been a substitute for the lost mother, in her childish fashion, 
and after she was gone there never was another for Charlotte. 
She lavished her love upon Emily, during her girlhood years, 
but Emily in turn lavished hers upon Anne, and Charlotte 
never knew what it was to have her passionate tenderness 
returned in full measure by any member of her family—and 
her family was her world. No wonder that in her girlhood, 
and to the last days of her life she was slow to trust the affec- 
tion of friends and never dared presume on it. Never was 
a more loving and closer united family than the Bronté’s yet 
Charlotte was, from the beginning, less loved than loving. 

After the mother’s death her maiden sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Branwell, came to Haworth Parsonage to care for the orphaned 
family. She looked after the house and taught her nieces all 
seemly female accomplishments but she was never in any sense 
a mother to them and there is not a jot of evidence that they 
loved her. It is unanimously conceded by all biographers that 
she commanded their respect and esteem, and nothing more. 
The sojourn at gloomy Haworth was a hard penance to her, 
and moreover, her small and wizened nature could not pos- 
sibly comprehend the spirits of this nest of young eaglets. 
Much petty tyranny had the girls to submit to from her—well- 
meaning soul that she was—and it is not impossible that there 
was injustice and cruelty also, when they were small. I have 
seen childless women, who were affable and gentle in all other 
relations, behave with needless cruelty to little children left 
in their care, when attempting to discipline them, and I suspect 
that this is the result of their secret, desperate, sense of their 
own incompetence for the task, to which must be added their 
ignorance of the needs and nature of children. Such details 
of Miss Branwell as have been handed down suggest the pos- 
sibility of this sort of a situation though I cannot state it as 
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a fact. Certain it is that her rule was irksome and that there 
was little sympathy between her and her nieces. 

We can imagine Charlotte smarting from her injustice and 
saying to herself that “if Father really knew” he would 
change all this. Father was still a powerful and somewhat 
unfamiliar being, benevolent in spite of his stringencies, whose 
potentialities were not all known. She would fancy herself 
in a closer, more intimate relation with Father, in such a 
relation as she saw pictured in the Waverly novels, with no 
stranger-Aunt imposing unwelcome tasks and delivering un- 
merited rebukes, a relation in which she should be his house- 
keeper (no need of Aunt!) and he would be her tender guard- 
ian and guide, such a guardian and guide as she made every 
female character in her books desire, in the later years when 
she poured her inmost soul into her writing. Miss Branwell, 
far from introducing an element that could break up the 
Father-fixation of the little girl, only strengthened it, as did 
every terrible calamity and shock that overtook her in her life. 

I have not once used the word “sexual” in working out, 
perhaps with too much elaboration, the relation of the child 
Charlotte Bronté to her father, because in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of the word there was nothing sexual in it. But 
the feeling is so closely allied to that which afterward becomes 
sexual, it shares so many elements in common with the adult 
development of sexual love that Freud was logically justified 
in calling it sexual in his own carefully defined sense. That 
Charlotte was jealous of the sick mother who took so much 
of her father’s time and thought may.have been. That she 
developed a semi-wifely feeling toward Father (as little 
orphan girls do) is certain. At any rate he was very jealous 
of any man who approached the grown-up Charlotte, as her 
own letters to her intimate friends testify. ‘‘ He was accus- 
tomed to disapprove strongly of all marriages” says Mrs. 
Gaskell (7), and “he could not bear the idea of anyone want- 
ing to marry Charlotte.” We have not discussed his side of the 
complex but this will suffice to show that it existed and had 
its reaction upon her own complex. 

This infantile fixation upon him, strengthened and stiffened 
by the narrow circumstances of her life and by each succeed- 
ing shock, grounded in a quick and sensitive nature, proved 
an effectual barrier, ever afterward, to normal adjustment to 
an external world, and normal growth of the deepest emotion 
of the soul up to new and more serviceable objects. 

Her childlike character and appearance in later years bore 
witness to the partial arrest that so often occurs in the de- 
velopment of precocious children. The “ old-fashioned ” child 
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becomes a naive, immature (in some respects), perennially 
young, adult—a character that has often been noted as be- 
longing to the genius. Her smallness, her shyness, her quaint 
dependence and quainter independence, her quick impulses, 
followed by quick retreats, her piteous lack of self-confidence 
in company, contrasted with her certainty of the rightness of 
her conceptions in the world of creative imagination, all these 
and many more traits clearly revealed the child in her. “Even 
the curates perceived it,” says Miss Sinclair (1). It was no 
small part of her charm. This arrest did not concern her 
intellect, for that was a giant of early and constant growth, 
it was purely an arrest of the emotional life. 


Chapter II. Her Adolescence 


It is in the adolescent period, indefinite as its limits are, that 
the girl becomes conscious of the feelings and impulses that 
were present in the child only in germ. In adolescence some 
childish traits and tendencies become intensified and matured, 
while others, because of the extensive changes going on in 
the body, and consequently in the Psyche, are converted and 
transformed into quite different shapes. The instability of 
the organism at this time makes almost any outcome possible. 
All things are held in solution as it were, and the precipitates 
that come out, sometimes one by one, far apart in time, are 
not always predictable. This period is at least of equal im- 
portance with the period of infancy, for if the trends of a 
life are rooted in infancy the direction and extent of their 
growth is determined in adolescence. New features seem to 
be added at this stage (see Hall’s Educational Problems, Vol. 
11, p. 39) (9) and a new personality to be evolved from the 
undistinguished grub that was the child. 

In treating of Charlotte Bronté’s adolescence the problem 
of what to include is especially difficult, for she was always 
adolescent psychologically, never reaching full emotional 
maturity. On the other hand, experiences and feelings that 
normally belong to adolescence came to her in the pre-adoles- 
cent period, as we have partly seen. In treating of this time 
when her personality first begins to emerge distinctly I must 
frequently, then, reach both forward and back, drawing upon 
mature experiences for illustration of what was transpiring 
in her adolescent years, and going back to childhood for the 
beginnings of some things that attained importance now. And 
just because of this chronological confusion Charlotte Bronte, 
is, perhaps, a valuable exponent of some of the deeper phenom- 
ena of adolescence. She was not a normal girl, either physically 
or mentally ; in her the adolescent traits were either under or 
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over-developed, but this condition of affairs makes for clear- 
ness in studying separate traits. 

There was not, in this case, the clear line of demarcation 
between infancy and puberty, as to knowledge and as to the 
attitude of the outer world that there is in most girls’ lives. 
The knowledge of sex that so frequently comes to girls in the 
early teens had long been in Charlotte’s possession. In that 
famous incident of the Mask, when Mr. Bronté had each 
child in turn hide its face behind a mask and then answer the 
question he put—this being his original method of getting an 
insight into the minds of his children—Branwell, aged six, 
upon being asked how best to distinguish the difference in 
the intellects of men and of women answered, “ By consid- 
ering the difference between them as to their bodies,” and 
the others made answers showing an equal acquaintance with 
adult knowledge, from Anne, aged four, to Maria, aged ten. 
This is not surprising, as they spent their time reading classic 
eighteenth century literature—with no expurgations—and the 
newspapers, playing and walking together on the moors, or 
listening to the talk of the servants. And, as noted in the 
previous chapter, the servants found it necessary to be very 
careful of what was said before the sharp and clever little 
Charlotte. 

If any sort of sex trauma, such as Freud is accustomed 
to pre-suppose in the childhood of hysteric cases ever occurred, 
however, there is no record of it. Her precocious brother 
Branwell may have been responsible for some harmless indis- 
cretion, or the acquaintance with a certain Haworth family, 
which acquaintance was discontinued when that family became 
involved in scandal, may have affected her sensitive mind. 
There is no necessity for laying stress on either supposition. 

In adolescence, with the dawn of self-consciousness and sex- 
consciousness, the girl is likely to develop a new shyness 
with her father (8), a new fear of him, and, especially if 
he be uncomprehending and tactless, as he too often is, to turn 
to her mother and transfer to her the romantic devotion that 
formerly belonged more to her father, while the mother had 
been hitherto a useful person, taken for granted. At this time 
she may idealize and glorify her mother, not knowing that she 
is really glorifying Motherhood that instinct that is now 
stirring newly in her. Sex-consciousness has given birth to 
shame and fear and the budding girl turns to her own sex, 
and preferably to her mother, as a refuge. If she fails to 
find sympathy there, as often enough happens, for mothers 
do not always remember their own girlhood, she may attach 
herself violently to some other woman older than herself. 
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And this attachment, whether to her mother or to another 
woman, forms a very important part of her development and 
education. By a normal course of development, by imitation 
of this mother ideal, she comes to fuller self-knowledge and 
to a natural and merely wholesomely restrained interest which, 
as self-knowledge grows, is toned down from the extrava- 
gances of its expression in the first years of adolescence to 
the womanly norm. The superfluous sex energy and emotion, 
unutilized in the late-marriage régime of civilized society, is 
expended in the “frantic friendships” with other girls and 
with the mother or her substitute, also, in a measure. It is 
at this time of transference to the mother that the bisexuality, 
carried over from childhood, and just beginning to pass pre- 
ponderantly in one direction may become dominatingly either 
homo- or hetero-sexual. It is now that relations with father 
and mother, or with brothers and sisters, may tip the scale, 
already inclined by childhood experience, definitely in favor 
of homo-sexuality and celibacy, or of normal sexuality. The 
tendency of childhood may be reversed. If the fear begotten 
of too close attachment to the father gets the upper hand 
celibacy may be the result, although the desire for her true 
birthright burns not less fiercely below the level of full con- 
sciousness because it is self-repressed. Both potentialities 
exist until the end. 

After refusing her first proposal of marriage Charlotte 
Bronté wrote to her most intimate friend, whose brother, it 
chanced, had made the proposal, “I shall probably be an 
old maid, but then I made up my mind to that fate when I 
was twelve years old.” By which she meant that at twelve 
she had begun to fear that she would be an old maid while 
she hoped that she would not be. The conflict had already 
begun prematurely between two sexual forces, the one leading 
forward to normal wedded life the other pushing back to in- 
fantile fixation. From this came the changed character of 
the girl after her twelfth year. The bright, merry, inde- 
pendent little girl described by Haworth servants was gone 
and in her place was a shy, shrinking, self-distrustful, anti- 
quated little woman, a budding girl already blighted, who was 
never to fulfill her promise or come to full flowering because 
the right elements of psychological environment were lacking. 
Quietism, over-rigid self-discipline, and austerity accompany 
the changes of adolescence sometimes instead of the exagger- 
ated attention to dress, the giggles, and excitability, that are 
more often observed, and the former, like the latter, may be 
a passing phase, the obverse side of the same phenomenon. 
Charlotte did not grow beyond this phase, she remained ado- 
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lescent, with the subdued and cramped outer shell of her 
confining a flame within that burned always with the intensity 
of adolescence. 

It was noted that “she had a desire almost amounting to 
illness of expressing herself in some way—writing or draw- 
ing, (7) (Gaskell, p. 246). It is strange what a yearning the 
whole family had toward drawing. They lacked the power 
of execution, not of conception.” Charlotte worked much at 
drawing in her early teens, and we remember that she made 
Jane Eyre proficient with the pencil and brush. Like 
Leonardo, Thackeray, and her own brother Branwell, she 
was undecided as to whether the pen or the pencil should be 
her medium of expression, but some expression there had 
to be, since the conflict and repression of her inner life pre- 
vented the outlets of a normal girlhood. Thus only could 
she assert herself. Her schoolmates say that she could not 
say “No,” or oppose any one without gathering up all her 
strength and resolution for the ordeal, yet she never allowed 
her real thuughts and opinions to be influenced by any one. 
The line between the outer and the inner personality, showing 
the duality of her nature, is clearly marked. 

There was no mother for Charlotte to turn to in this time 
of need, and no truly motherly person, not even an elder sister. 
Her father could not be the recipient of girlish puzzles and 
questions. He became at once more than ever a stranger, and 
better known, as girlish reticence and sensitiveness grew, and 
as understanding of the adult character, with consequent dis- 
illusion, developed. Charlotte was turned back upon herself 
and now for the first time she seeks an outlet in writing. By 
this means she placed herself on a level with father and 
mother. The year that she was thirteen saw an enormous 
output of the little books, still extant in their microscopic 
script, that she so conscientiously catalogued in 1830 “ making 
in the whole twenty-two volumes,” she says in conclusion. 
These were tales, sketches and poems, with some introductory 
bits that give a photographic view of life in Haworth Par- 
sonage, and which have been quoted so often in Bronté lit- 
erature that I shall be content with this mere mention of her 
literary activity in these years of dawn. 

A more normal girl would have kept a diary. Charlotte’s 
self-repression was too great for this. She poured her energy 
and her outraged feelings into objective forms, refusing to 
use even her own name. These Juvenilia are almost all prepe- 
trated in the name of “Arthur, Lord Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington,” her hero. Toward her father her feelings were 
taking the outward and conscious form of a deep sense of 
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duty. If reverence, duty, and obedience to authority are traced 
by the Freudians to the Father-ideal in boys, how much more 
is the parent-fixation potent in girls, whose whole life is so 
much more confined to the family circle and bound up in it? 
The partial substitution of duty for love is traceable to the 
ambivalence of feeling that grew up toward her father as her 
sex-consciousness brought about a withdrawal from him, and 
as her imperative need of mothering at this critical time in- 
creased her sense of frustration and exclusion. In part this 
inner experience is to be deduced from her self-depreciation, 
her excessive shyness, her lack of freedom of expression, 
at this time, but more from the moral consequences later ob- 
servable, and in the subject matter of her books. Parenthood 
is a theme little handled in them, the heroines are invariably 
orphans obliged to make their own way, often misunderstood 
and unappreciated. The parents that are depicted, are, with 
the exception of Mrs. Bretton, in “ Villette,” brought in with 
some unpleasant complication of feeling or circumstance that 
shows the subject to be a painful and difficult one. The 
influence of her father and of her feeling toward him is shown 
most clearly of all, however, in her attitude toward her few 
friends, both when she was in her teens and also later. A 
quotation from Mrs. Gaskell’s Biography may serve to point 
out this: 

“T am not sure whether Mr. Bronté did not consider dis- 
trust of others as a part of that knowledge of human nature 
on which he piqued himself. His precepts to this effect com- 
bined with Charlotte’s lack of hope made her always fearful 
of loving too much, of wearying the objects of her affection, 
and thus she was often trying to restrain her warm feelings 
and was ever chary of that presence so invariably welcome 
to her true friends. According to this mode of acting, when 
she was invited for a month she stayed but a fortnight.” 

I think we are justified in thinking that it was not from 
her father’s precepts alone but also from his example and 
his attitude toward herself that she derived this deep rooted 
fear of asking too much, and of presuming too far, of loving 
where she could hope for no return. She herself expressed 
in letters to friends the same sentiment that Mrs. Gaskell has 
described, and in her first letters to Ellen Nussey, after 
leaving Roe Head School, at which time she was sixteen, she 
expresses surprise that Ellen has kept her promise to write, 
and has still an affection for her. The sense of her own 
inferiority, the habit of self-depreciation, was not altogether 
due to her sense of inequality in relation with her father, how- 
ever, it had other roots as well, but these might not have 
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come to full growth had not this complex given it the impetus. 

It is here that her only brother, Branwell, plays a rather 
important part in strengthening the complex that begins to 
be truly sexual. Branwell was, next to his father, the impor- 
tant member of the family, in whom the family hopes and 
pride centered. Charlotte’s clearest recollection of her mother 
was of seeing her playing with Branwell in the parlor of an 
evening. Branwell was given special instruction and care 
by his father while the girls were left more to their Aunt. 
Miss Branwell, the aunt, was extremely partial to her one 
nephew, as is only to be expected. Anne, who copied facts 
more literally in her books than ever Charlotte did, has given 
in The Tenant of Wildfell Hall (10) a little scene between 
mother, daughters, and son that reproduces many a scene 
in Haworth Parsonage between aunt, nieces and nephew, in 
which the girls are made to give way to the spoiled boy. The 
mother in the story goes on to say: 

“You know, Rose, in all household matters, we have only 
two things to consider, first, what’s proper to be done, and, 
secondly, what’s most agreeable to the gentlemen of the house 
—anything will do for the ladies.” 

Apparently Charlotte submitted to this doctrine, and idol- 
ized her brother as well, during the first years of adolescence, 
but her idol was soon broken and little of her love survived 
the spectacle of her brother’s self-degradation. 

The policy of the household, with its distinction between 
male and female tended strongly to increase her self-deprecia- 
tion, while it fostered a subconscious rebellion that never found 
full expression but sharpened the conflict of her soul and made 
her in some ways a forerunner of feminism. It was in 
adolescence that these things were most keenly felt, in ado- 
lescence that her feelings toward her brother were strongest 
and most cleariy ambivalent, her loving pride having its reverse 
side of resentment and anger. When at Roe Head School, 
in 1832, she writes to Branwell, “As usual I address my weekly 
letter to you because to you I find the most to say.’ 

Branwell never doubted his superiority to his sisters nor 
failed to act upon that assumption, so voluntary subjection to 
her father was supplemented by subjection to a brother—and 
both subjections had their obverse side. Branwell’s moral 
defection later was a shock not to be minimized though it had 
not the importance in determining her literary tendencies that 
some have attributed to it. It was of secondary importance 
to a more fundamental complex. 

With her sisters her relation grew constantly more dear 
and intimate. Emily, next to Charlotte in age, was the best 
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beloved. Charlotte has confided to a friend that she loved 
the masculine traits in Emily especially. “I think a certain 
harshness in her character only makes me cling to her more.” 
Emily too has her relation to the father-complex in Charlotte 
through these stern qualities. Emily was unresponsive and 
incomprehensible, like her father. “I think Emily seems the 
nearest thing to my heart in the world,” Charlotte wrote, in 
maturer years, when Emily was dying. Another strong motive 
in her attachment to Emily was the mother feeling, which, 
as we have seen, developed very early in Charlotte, and, I 
believe, came to such ripeness in her adolescent years, that 
it preceded and arrested the growth of normal sexual instinct, 
forming that complex of emotions which makes childlessness 
a bitter grief, not less bitter because its true nature is hid 
from consciousness, and blocks up the only avenue to mother- 
hood by usurping the place which true adult love should fill. 

From the dawn of the Christian Era men have exalted 
motherhood above all else in woman, making the Virgin 
Mother the supreme ideal, free from every contamination of 
mere man. In India and other oriental lands there have been 
Virgin-Mother cults, as well. But what this ideal means 
to women is a question that has been little investigated. Psy- 
choanalysis has shown that many neurotic women have what 
may be called the “ Madonna Complex,” by which they suffer 
from an intense longing for children and at the same time 
from as intense a loathing of the sex relation, and of men. 
This complex is generally showing itself in adolescence and 
is traceable in part to an early Father-fixation, to the disgust 
and horror aroused by first knowledge of the true nature of 
marriage, and in part to the transference in adolescence to 
the mother, if this remains fixed. 

When Charlotte was fifteen her father made a serious and 
wise effort to counteract the warping effects of Haworth and 
seclusion by sending her to the pleasant school of Miss Wooler 
at Roe Head. And after this he encouraged visits from and 
to her school friends, but it was too late to alter her character. 
She was always a shy and reluctant stranger among the hearty 
and healthy girls of the school. She would join in none 
of their games, for she did not know how to play, and her 
physical weakness, her short sight, and habit of self-deprecia- 
tion, did not give her the courage to try to learn. She made 
two friends here who were her friends for life. She never 
made friends who were not life long friends, indeed, for she 
was slow to be won and hard, but very tenacious of what 
she had won. As we have seen, she was distrustful of 
friendly advances but she eagerly clung to whatever she 
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loved, with the force of her pent up affections, when once 
she dared to love. To Ellen Nussey she gave her whole 
heart, and Mary Taylor had a warm place in her regard also. 

She never gushed as many young girls do, but that her 
friendship had a true homo-sexual element (in a purely psy- 
chological sense) is indicated by many expressions in her 
letters, only one of which will suffice to quote, since it is preg- 
nant with meaning. After Ellen had returned home from a 
visit to Charlotte the latter wrote, “I do miss my dear bed- 
fellow. No more calm sleep!” She always suffered from 
insomnia. When she had her dear friend beside her she 
could sleep however. Freud (11) has a case of a little boy 
who developed hysterical symptoms in order to be allowed 
again to sleep with his mother. We can not draw too close 
a parallel here, however, as Charlotte’s experience cannot be 
traced directly to habits of childhood. The transference is 
more roundabout, from a remoter source. 

It was at Roe Head School that the final weight to her 
conviction of physical inferiority was given. She was always 
small and “ undeveloped ” as she herself said. She was stoop- 
ing and near sighted, and she was beginning to suspect that 
she was ugly. Children generally do not know that they are 
plain unless their elders impress it upon them but the adolescent 
boy and girl begin to question. We may remember how 
“Emmy Lou,”* when a girl of fourteen, sat down before her 
glass and wondered if she were pretty. Charlotte suspected 
that she was plain but was not sure, and had not thought too 
much about it, till blunt Mary Taylor, at Roe Head, told 
her that “She was very ugly.” Years afterward Mary 
apologized and Charlotte said, “ You did me a great deal of 
good, Polly.” But “ Polly” had done her anything but good. 
Long afterward Miss Bronté made this strange confession to 
Mrs. Gaskell: “I notice that after a stranger has once looked 
at my face he is careful not to let his eyes wander to that part 
of the room again.” Nothing could have been farther from 
the truth. She was singularly attractive in spite of her irregu- 
lar and ill-proportioned features, for her wonderful eyes, and 
the fire and glow of her personality diverted attention from 
any merely physical imperfections. But the effect of all this 
upon her already shrinking spirit is incalculable, and it greatly 
augmented the shyness from which she suffered and the diffi- 
culty she had in adjusting herself to new surroundings and 
personalities. A robust and cheerfully insensitive nature 
would have thrown off these fears as to personal unattractive- 


* Emmy Lou, Her Book and Heart,” by George Madden Martin. 
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ness, though indeed it can do no good to any girl to be told 
that she is ugly. If she really is so she will find it out. 

Charlotte keenly felt her differences from the others. To 
Ellen she wrote, in the later adolescent years when she was 
nearing twenty, “If you knew my thoughts and the dreams 
that absorb me, and the fiery imagination that at times eats 
me up, and makes me feel society, as it is, wretchedly insipid 
- «+. you would pity and, I dare say, despise me. I have 
some qualities that make me very miserable, some feelings 
that you can have no participationin . . . that few, very 
few, people in the world can at all understand. I don’t pride 
myself on these peculiarities, I strive to conceal and suppress 
them as much as I can, but they burst out sometimes and then 
those who see the explosion despise me and I hate myself 
for days afterwards.” 

This is true adolescent sensitiveness, full of the self-con- 
sciousness of her own unique personality, aggravated by the 
Bronté family-sensitiveness and her strong family-conscious- 
ness which set her apart from the rest of the world. Within 
the four walls of Haworth Parsonage were people who under- 
stood her—and nowhere else in the world. At another time 
she told Ellen how little she could bear ridicule and how light 
banter that no one else would care about entered into her very 
soul and rankled. She tried not to care, and so drove the 
iron in deeper. There is a complex of reasons for her super- 
sensitiveness and I hardly know to which can be given the 
priority. There was heredity, there was the early reaction 
to her father’s neglect, there was the strong feeling of phy- 
sical inferiority, and the consciousness of her unique back- 
ground, training, and childhood. Girls in their early teens 
are prone to such sensitiveness ; Charlotte Bronté never out- 
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grew it. 
The result of her feeling of isolation and inferiority is 
readily seen in her schooldays. “She was an indefatigable 


student ; constantly reading and learning; with a strong con- 
viction of the necessity and value of education, very unusual 
in a girl of fifteen.” (7) We may seek a parallel to this in the 

sychoanalytic study of Leonardo da Vinci, who made all 
ers his province. But study alone did not suffice 
her, as it did not suffice Leonardo. She spent her leisure time 
in “ making out,” i. e., in imagining stories, and with these 
she used to entertain her schoolmates at night. She had done 
this with her brothers and sisters from the time she could talk, 
but, as we have seen, the creative faculty received a great 
forward impulse the year that she was thirteen. She asserted 
her own worth in the one possible way when she fascinated 
her schoolmates with her stories or excelled them in the school- 
room. Like all children whose interests in real life are few 
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she compensated for the lack by living in a brillant world 
of imagination. As an outlet for repressed longings, and affec- 
tions she had her imaginary heroes and heroines. Some of 
these heroes kept their place in her heart for years, but of 
all of them the Duke of Wellington (not, of course, a fictitious 
character, save as she invested him with fictitious adventures 
and traits) was the chief. She worshipped him for thirty 
years, from the time that she was five years old, or less. She 
said she admired him most for his self-collectedness, and for 
his strong sense of duty. The first was a trait which she 
could never acquire, the second the trait that she made it 
her chief aim to possess. The Duke of Wellington was the 
lay figure on whom she projected her own ideal personality, 
her ideal of a man and mate, and her ideal father-man. 
He was truly her idol, embodying all that she thought worthy 
of worship, a father-surrogate, possessing just those qualities 
that her father conspicuously lacked. 

Yet, none of her writing at this time, vivid and imaginative 
as it is, gives any distinct promise of the genius that flowered 
as late as her thirtieth year. This is because the passion that 
makes her novels so true, so fresh, so fiery, was not yet full, 
and it proves too that her genius was truly the product of 
emotional rather than of intellectual factors. Her intellect 
was precocious, but it was long before the supreme moment 
came in her emotional life that fused and crystallized the scat- 
tered and formless impulses of the girl’s heart and caused the 
insupportable pressure of grief and disappointment to force its 
way out by the channel of fiction-writing. 

The account of her adolescence is not complete without 
mention of hysterical symptoms already showing themselves. 
Many of these are common in adolescent girls and pass away 
with maturity. With Charlotte they persisted. She was given 
to inner speech such as is described in Hall’s “ Educational 
Problems ” in the chapter on the “ Budding girl.” (9) She 
held dialogues with herself in which she really seemed a 
dual personality. She has put many of these into the mouths 
of Jane Eyre, Lucy Snowe, and Caroline Helstone, characters 
in her books. Caroline Helstone speaks of these “ senseless 
ejaculations ” which we utter when alone and when thinking 
of a painful passage in our lives which fills us with mortifi- 
cation and which we would fain forget. These ejaculations 
are sometimes senseless to the speaker herself, as they come 
from a train of associations running outside the focus of 
consciousness. A young girl of my acquaintance used to 
exclaim “ Mother!” when alone, and then stop, startled, be- 
cause, so far as she knew her Mother was in no way con- 
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nected with her train of thought. Psychoanalysis easily re- 
vealed a mother-complex. There is no record to tell us the 
substance of Charlotte’s inward speech. She did not keep a 
diary to reveal her thoughts, so we can only guess that this 
trait was the expression of conflicting trends of personality. 

She was superstitious, believing more or less in ghosts and 
banshees, in portents and presentiments. The wind foretold 
disaster, as is set forth in the early part of Villette, con- 
cerning Miss Marchmont’s death, and again in the wonderful 
last chapter. The terror inspired by the moving light de- 
scribed in Jane Eyre, in the “Red room” incident was 
taken literally from an experience of her own at Roe Head 
school and it is said that her health failed from the time of 
that shock, and she was finally compelled to go home. Dreams 
were very significant to her. She took them as prophetic of 
disaster, and no wonder, for she suffered from frightful 
dreams both at this time and later, when sickness and death 
were always threatening. We may recall the dream that Jane 
Eyre had on the eve of her wedding, of carrying a little wail- 
ing child that would not be stilled. This was a recurrent 
dream of Charlotte’s and she thought it an evil portent. It 
was partly an expression of the repressed motherhood wish 
but is capable of a deeper interpretation. The child is repre- 
sentative of the dreamer herself, suffering and not to be com- 
forted. It might truly bode disaster, in a different sense from 
that in which she took it, in the sense, rather, in which our 
dreams do forecast the dangers of which our subconscious 
selves, sensitized to currents of feeling, are dimly prescient, 
while yet the perils are hid from the light of consciousness. 

“Oh, my prophetic soul, my Uncle!” cried Hamlet (12) 
when the ghost revealed the name of his father’s murderer. 
Hamlet’s feeling of guilty fellowship for him who murdered 
his brother for the sake of possessing his brother’s wife was 
the prophet here. Even so Charlotte Bronté felt that the 
unbelievable disaster might happen—the disaster of betrayal 
of her one great love—for her father—and therefore she 
attributes this recurring dream of her own to Jane Eyre on 
the eve of Jane’s wedding—the wedding that was forbidden 
because the bridegroom had a living wife. 

A striking dream of her early adolescence which she re- 
corded in one of her “little books ” was that of finding herself 
in a cave under the ocean, of feeling the terror of the walls 
heaving and cracking, of the floods about to overwhelm her. 
Then the scene changed to a desert and a roaring lion rushed 
toward her while she remained rooted to the spot. The latter 
half of the dream is typical of the dreams of girls and women. 
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There are few who do not dream of the pursuit of a lion, 
a bull, or similar animal, from which they are unable to 
escape. (4.) 

The first part of the dream is more complex and compre- 
hensive. It symbolizes, first of all, her situation in life, 
hemmed in on every side, unable to gratify her deepest desires, 
and cramped and held back from any sort of freedom in life 
by the force used to repress these desires. According to the 
studies in dream interpretation of C. F. Jung (The Psychology 
of the Unconscious, Chap. I.) moreover, the dream of the 
cave and the water would represent the regression into in- 
fantile pre-natal life, the first Paradise. The threat of the 
rupture of the walls would be the threat of birth into a 
harder, more perilous world. This dream finds many parallels 
in the dreams and fancies of praecox patients. 

As for normal manifestations of interest in the other sex 
she had little opportunity for such things until she was sixteen, 
but it never seems to have touched her. She met her school- 
mates’ brothers and all the curates of Haworth vicinity and 
none of them interested her, so far as we know. There were 
two proposals before her twenty-fifth year, one romantic, since 
it was love at first sight, and one very unromantic, since the 
gentleman was looking for a suitable matron for his school, 
but she refused both with exemplary calm. The coquetries of 
girlhood were quite foreign to her. When we know that she 
really had strong sexual feeling, when we see the part that 
the sex theme plays in her novels, we must ask why it did 
not give itself preliminary exercise in the ordinary way given 
to young folk and we point, by way of answer, to the family- 
complex. Segantini (13) with his mother-complex and his 
one love may be cited as a somewhat parallel case, and also 
Leonardo da Vinci (14), who never wooed any woman. Ex- 
act parallels in the psychoanalytic literature of genius it is 
difficult to find, because there has been little study devoted 
to women. With her self-consciousness and her strong self- 
repression she found it as impossible to join in this social 
game as to join in the ball games of her school mates. And 
as for real love, it was given already to the shadowy ideal 
shaped by the father of her childhood and so firmly was it 
driven to cling to this form by the experiences of youth, it 
could never be transferred to any lover that did not call forth 
identical feelings. 

The hysterical symptoms of headaches and back aches, of 
insomnia, lapses of memory, food-taboos (when at Roe Head 
she would eat no animal food) nervous terrors, obsessions of 
gloom, were present in the period from her thirteenth to her 
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twenty-second year, especially toward the last, but they greatly 
increased with her maturity. 

One more point in this important period of fer life remains 
to be touched, and this is her religious experience. She was 
very reticent on this point, only confiding in Ellen Nussey, 
when goaded to it by that young woman, who was an Evan- 
gelical fanatic during her adolescence. Charlotte felt her 
own lack of true religious feeling, judged by Ellen’s standard, 
and suffered from the consciousness. But with maturity she 
regained her poise and took her religion as she took her daily 
bread. Had the morbid stimulation come from a more in- 
fluential person than Ellen it might have done her lasting 
harm, but so far as I can see, the hysteria of religion passed 
from her with the close of the adolescent period, and never 
played an important part in her neurosis. She was never 
either devotee or sceptic. Her nature found other more con- 
genial outlets, and she kept the faith of her father in much 
her father’s fashion. She found consolation and support, 
and a goal for aspiration, in her religion, but it played a sub- 
ordinate role. 


Chapter III. Facing Life 


The dual nature of Charlotte Bronté’s character, and the 
ambivalence of her emotional being show most clearly in her 
mental experiences when, maturity reached, she had to face 
life for herself, to choose her place, and to determine the field 
of her activities. Ambition and the desire for independence 
ran high, thrusting her out into the world where she might 
mingle with others (and she cherished hopes of overcoming 
her shyness and being cheerfully social and practically com- 
petent) where she might earn her own living, and make a 
name. This represented the masculine side of her, if one 
chooses to call it so, meaning by the word less a matter of 
sex than the class of aggressive characteristics generally at- 
tributed to the stronger sex. It was the self assertive side, 
the egoistic, the side that rebelled against restraint. 

But, pulling against this restless ambition, making it easy 
to yield before obstacles, causing her to feel a secret relief 
when her plans came to naught and any aggressive proceed- 
ing or adventure in the world of affairs was rendered im- 
possible, according to her view, was the passive, feminine, 
timid, self, that could not tear itself loose from the bonds of 
family life, from the shelter of the little world of home, and 
from the strong attachment, above all, to her father which 
was easily the strongest attachment of her life. She never 
doubted that it was her duty to remain with him, however 
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differently others might see the case. It was this self that 
conquered in the end, and condemned her to a sad and soli- 
tary life, for the struggle did not end, and it was never a 
complete victory. The other ambitious self neither died nor 
slept. The success of her books brought some relief, but 
such success could not fully satisfy her. It was impossible 
that she should ever be satisfied, for the conflict-shaken soul 
in her demanded disparate rewards. In these years of facing 
life, when the two selves seemed balanced—of equal strength 
—occurred the events that gave the final impetus and the final 
shape to her creative genius. 

Her first attempt to earn her own living was in the obvious 
path of the governess, first at the school of her old teacher 
Miss Wooler, later in two private families, successively. The 
former position she left on account of ill-health, and in the 
others she was neither happy nor well, but she gave up the 
work for family reasons, and for plans of setting up a school 
of her own, with her sisters. This plan of a school of their 
own was cherished for years, and actually attempted. For 
Charlotte it was a welcome compromise, which would enable 
her to win independence and yet keep the family life, severed 
from which she suffered cruelly. The school keeping plan 
looks absurd to us now, in view of her splendid talents, but 
we must bear in mind that her talents did not reach their 
full development until she was thirty, that she herself was 
not fully convinced of their worth, and that school-teaching 
seemed the only enterprise possible to women of her class, 
at that time. So she looked to it as the goal of her fermenting 
desire to have a life of her own. 

The career of a governess could not be successful because 
of its dependence on others and because of her physical and 
mental unfitness for such duties. It has been thought that 
the chief cause of this mental unfitness was her lack of love 
and sympathy for children. That this was untrue and that 
it was rather her great love for them, unable to express itself 
easily because of the painful complex involved, Miss Sinclair 
has well shown in her book “ The Three Brontés.” The proof 
she brings forward is largely that which psychoanalysis would 
offer; namely, the ability shown by Miss Bronté to win the 
affection of children when left untrammeled by the inhibi- 
tions suffered in contact with other adults, the passionate 
sympathy with the sufferings of childhood expressed in her 
works; the pleasure so great that it became a tender and 
exquisite pain which she describes as Lucy Snowe’s feeling 
in caring for the ailing little child in “ Villette,” her shyness, 
which is really a fear born of pain, in approaching them; 
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and, with significant emphasis, the dreams recorded in her 
works and in her life. 

A young woman who participated in an experiment on 
word association (15) gave the following protocol of her asso- 
ciation with the word child: 

“T had a feeling that I cannot quite express when I saw 
the word child. A feeling I always have when I see a little 
child. A feeling as if I should like to cry.” This young 
woman possessed the physical symptoms of hysteria suffered 
by Charlotte Bronté; psychoanalysis showed a strong attach- 
ment to her father in childhood, followed by a conversion 
into rebellion and resentment in adolescence, when she identi- 
fied herself with her mother, and accompanied by an intense 
repugnance to the physical elements of marriage and mother- 
hood. 

Another young woman with similar physical symptoms and 
a similar infantile and adolescent emotional history always 
experienced a rush of tears to her eyes upon the sight of 
children in a group, or under any circumstances that empha- 
sized the idea of childhood. No conscious emotion accom- 
panied her tears; they came as a surprise to her and were 
inexplicable. This began about the time she was seventeen 
and continued until, in her middle twenties, she submitted 
to psychoanalysis. After learning the true state of her feel- 
ing toward children, and that the painful experience was 
due to her repressed desire for motherhood, the peculiar 
reaction ceased. Perhaps these two examples will be suf- 
ficient to show on what grounds I base my belief that Charlotte 
Bronté suffered from a painful complex of feeling with regard 
to children. Her mother-instinct found an object, but not a 
satisfying one in the care of her younger sisters. They were 
too near her own age. The care of other women’s children 
under circumstances that constantly reminded her that her 
right in them was small necessarily gave her more pain than 
pleasure. 

It is just here that her experience as a governess is im- 
portant for her inner history, for in this experience she suf- 
fered shocks that served to strengthen the complex and to 
deepen the repression in which she held this well developed 
fundamental instinct of her nature. She suffered shocks from 
the children themselves whose unregenerate behavior dam- 
aged the tender ideal of childhood her inmost mind had cher- 
ished. When the youngest little Sidgwick threw a Bible at 
her one such shock was received. When the same little 
fellow impulsively caught her hand and said, “I love ’00, Miss 
Bronté,” and his mother exclaimed, horrified, “ Love the gov- 
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erness, my dear!” a deeper shock than any was given. For 
it was not merely the wound to her pride and self respect, 
it was the driving in of the realization that she could have no 
real part in the children for whom she cared, and that she 
was cut off from the realm where she most longed to enter. 
Small as the incident was, it acted, with other conditions of 
her unwelcome servitude, to limit her still further in her emo- 
tional scope, to cut off one more possible avenue of self-ex- 
pansion and of wholesome sublimation of the great biological 
instincts. It drove her back to the more infantile forms of 
love, denying to her anew the natural and legitimate means 
by which a woman’s ego transforms itself in the service of 
others. 

Just what the resulting complex of feeling was has been 
so well described by Miss Sinclair that I shall take the liberty 
of quoting her phrases in part, not only because I cannot better 
the description but also in order to defend myself in advance, 
by this frank quotation, from the charge of plagiarism. While 
I do not agree with her that “the love of children was the 
key to Charlotte’s nature, the heart of the mystery that was 
Charlotte Bronté—for I take it to be only one of the keys, 
I cannot do better than let her speak for me in describing 
the actual content of motherly feeling in Charlotte. 

“She was afraid of children, awkward with them. Such 
passion has shyness. . even its perversions, when love 
hardly knows itself from hate. Such love demands before 
all things possession. It cries out for children of its own 
blood and flesh. I believe that there were moments when it 
was pain for Charlotte to see children borne and possessed 
by other women. She hid her secret even from herself, as 
women hide these things. But her dreams betrayed her, after 
the way of dreams. All her life, I think, she suffered because 
of the perpetual insurgence of this secret, impassioned, ma- 
ternal longing.” (The Three Bronté’s, by May Sinclair, pp. 
63-66. ) 

We have seen how in Charlotte this passion was prematurely 
roused, and how the intertwined sex-complex or father-daugh- 
ter-complex worked to make its gratification impossible, and 
it naturally follows that the secret, unrealized knowledge that 
it must inevitably be so balked imparted to it a content of 
well-nigh unendurable pain. The result of this accompani- 
ment of the thought of mothers—and children—is seen in the 
subject matter of her books, in Jane Eyre, where it works out 
as a gloomy and harsh characterization of the mother, and 
in Shirley, where she makes the much-suffering Mrs. Pryor 
fear to claim her daughter, because of the new suffering she 
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might bring to her—and never in literature, I think, has there 
been a°more subtle analysis of maternal feeling in its less 
obvious phases. It is a dramatization of her own inward 
struggle between love and hate, desire for, and fear of, the 
most precious possession of living beings. In the end, accord- 
ing to the story, love conquers, and so, also, had there been 
time enough, the resistance imposed by fear and deprivation 
might have conquered for Charlotte. But she died just before 
she was to become a mother, and the illness that accompanied 
her whole period of pregnancy had a psychogenic element, as 
if, indeed, her soul as well as her body were rent by a con- 
flict between life and death. 

The next significant event is the going to Brussels for 
further education. This has not the great significance at- 
tached to it by Shorter (16), Reid, (17) and others, who hang 
her whole literary career upon it, but it has significance as 
expressing a phase of the complex of feeling with which 
she faced life. The desire to go to Brussels came as an 
irresistible longing to get into larger places, to see, to know, 
to feel life in larger aspects. It was the legitimate expression 
of the expanding ego. But from another aspect it was a put- 
ting off of the actual responsibility entailed in gripping life 
at close quarters. It meant a prolonging of the novitiate, 
always welcome to passive characters, who eagerly seize the 
excuse of the necessity of learning more before they begin 
to do. Their fear of actual life is such that they dread the 
taking of an active part even while they long for it and dream 
of achievement. Such was Charlotte Bronté’s unconscious 
attitude, while her conscious rationalization of her action was 
the perceived necessity of knowing French and German before 
she could hope to get pupils for her school. She was twenty- 
six when she went to Brussels, and she revealed her feelings 
about her new departure frankly to her old friend Ellen: 

“T was twenty-six years old a week or two since, and at 
this ripe time of life I am a school girl and on the whole 
very happy in that capacity. It felt very strange at first to 
submit to authority instead of exercising it, to obey orders 
instead of giving them; but I like that state of things. I 
returned to it with the same avidity that a cow that has long 
been kept on dry hay returns to fresh grass. Don’t laugh 
at my simile. It is natural to me to submit and only un- 
natural to command.” 

She reveals more of herself than even she knows, and her 
simile is a telling one. The pleasant pastures of childhood 
were far more grateful to her than the roaring crowded streets 
of adult life. She found it hard to finish growing up, in plain 
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words, and welcomed this temporary return to childhood and 
tutelage. She liked to be ruled better than to rule, although 
she liked to be forced by circumstances or by the right person 
into submission; she could not openly choose it, as the more 
advanced and conscious part of her rebelled. Each of her 
heroines in turn, Jane Eyre, Shirley, Lucy, and Frances, illus- 
trates this twofold attitude. The ultimate, unhampered, choices 
we make, in almost any situation, are sure to be those which 
most satisfy the demands of our buried, our subconscious 
selves, as Freud has well pointed out in his, Psychopathology 
of Every Day Life (18). Charlotte Bronté exemplified this 
principle in her going to Brussels and in her subsequent de- 
cision to remain at home in order to minister to the needs of 
her family. 

At Brussels she came under the influence of Monsieur 
Heger, principal of the school at which she studied, and to 
his influence upon the development of her intellectual powers 
and upon her emotional life as well, many writers have not 
hesitated to attribute her success as a writer. She studied 
French literature and composition under him, and the devoirs 
prepared by her at that time, as well as more spontaneous writ- 
ings have been preserved. Reference to them will dispose 
satisfactorily of the claim that his teaching greatly influenced 
her style of literary form. The school exercises are school 
exercises—nothing more. They are brilliant as such but 
give no more indication of genius than did the numerous 
stories and poems written before this time. The question of 
his influence upon her emotional life is not so easily disposed 
of. Until three or four letters of hers that were given to 
the world by Monsieur Heger’s son and published in the 
London Times (19) in 1913 the debate as to whether or not 
Charlotte Bronté was actually in love with Monsieur Heger 
was warm among Bronté enthusiasts. As it was the only 
possible grand passion in her life Clement Shorter, Sir Wemyss 
Reid and others of less note affirmed it and based upon it the 
emotional outbursts in her novels, which we are now tracing 
to deeper sources, while not disregarding this one. Others 
(notably the women), Miss Sinclair, and Mrs. Gaskell, stoutly 
denied it, maintaining that Charlotte cared for her teacher, a 
married man, in the innocent way that an admiring and de- 
voted pupil does care for a favorite teacher in such cases. 
This sort of mingled reverence and adoration, coupled with 
a mischievous delight in the teacher’s shortcomings, which 
Charlotte certainly evinced, does resemble a real adult love 
“as the mist resembles the rain.” It is a faint adumbration 
of the real love, founded, like that, on the father-fixation and 
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it fades away and leaves no scar behind when adult life 
really begins. That this was the true state of affairs between 
Charlotte and her teacher, whose favorite pupil she was, I 
believed until those letters, above mentioned, came to my at- 
tention. They are of far too private a nature to have been 
given to the public, which is the reason why they have been 
held back so long. They show that Charlotte Bronté really 
loved M. Heger with a truly adult passion. They show also, 
however, when taken in connection with the other letters writ- 
ten at the time, that she was never full conscious of the nature 
of her feeling. M. Heger was a married man and this was 
enough to censor the truth from the page of her consciousness. 
But she suffered keenly, from the time when in her second 
year at Brussels she began to feel it most strongly until 
several years later, when all communication with him was 
broken off, and when the success of her books brought wider 
interests. 

To any who have read Mrs. Gaskell’s Biography, or Bronté’s 
novel Villette, the hero of which is a spiritualized and glori- 
fied M. Heger, the relation of this love to the previous emo- 
tional history of Charlotte Bronté is obvious. M. Heger 
answered every requirement of the father fixation. Like her 
father, he was arbitrary, passionate, severe, yet often kind. 
He gave his pupil that flattering share of his interest that made 
his comings and goings, his praise and blame, the emotional 
interchange between them the one excitement, the one ex- 
perience that lent color to her days, that at the outset supplied 
an emotional tension sufficient to keep life from going on 
too tamely and flatly. It was not until the second year, after 
her sister Emily had gone home, leaving her alone, that the 
attachment took possession of her as a true passion. Emily 
had kept open the bridge to the childhood home, had in some 
sort represented the compromise that she was continually try- 
ing to make between the old demands and the new. With 
Emily gone the new attachment grew stronger and stronger, 
while all the powerful resistances inherent in the situation 
created a conflict quite severe enough to account for the 
depths of misery that are depicted in her letters of this time. 
It is significant that no attachment whatever was formed 
to Madame Heger. Between Charlotte and this lady existed 
a growing dislike, more aggressive on the Madame’s side as 
she suspected, before either of the principals did so, the feel- 
ing of the pupil for her husband. 

Toward the close of this year of conflict there came news 
of conditions at home, at Haworth Parsonage that were wel- 
comed as a call of duty, a legitimate excuse for return thither. 
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Her father was losing his sight, from cataract, and, under the 
pressure of grief over his son’s disgrace, was taking to drink 
as well. Emily was at home, while Anne, the other sister, 
was governess in a distant city, the aunt had died the year 
before. Only Charlotte could rescue her father and, racked 
by a new conflict, she determined to go. The parting with 
her teacher held a bitterness that she made no attempt to 
disguise, even though she did not realize its depth. Yet there 
was still a hope for her, she felt, in the work she planned to 
do. The return home was but an interlude, she had no thought 
at this time that daughterly and sisterly duties were to mon- 
opolize her. She was happy to be at home again in this year 
of 1844, her twenty-ninth year, the crisis had not yet come and 
she did not realize the inner conflict. 

It is just at this point that too much has been made of the 
attachment to Heger—a hopeless and unacknowledged attach- 
ment to her, with her standard of morality—by those who have 
accepted it from the first. It was not this passion only that 
she poured out in her romantic fiction, it was not this store 
of repressed feeling alone that forced her to write. 

In all the struggles between opposing desires that had beset 
her from childhood up to this, her twenty-ninth year, there 
had always been the hope of successful and satisfactory solu- 
tion in the future. In all her reluctances and retreats at the 
threshold of life, through all her tardiness in entering upon 
full possession of her womanhood she had held the bright 
indefinite hope of youth that life held something fair and 
lovely, and the fulfilling of all heart’s desire for her. All 
that had gone over her was preliminary, she had not yet begun 
to live. The loss of hope did not come upon her return home, 
but later, when the situation there forbade her carrying out 
her plans for work. Soon after this another avenue of ex- 
pression, was closed to her. This was the cessation of her 
correspondence with M. Heger, in Brussels. The very fact 
that much of the nature of her feeling for her teacher remained 
unconscious to herself made its consequences more significant 
in her life. 

So far as we can determine the correspondence with M. 
Heger, which had been her great comfort and stay, pro- 
viding as it did a human outlet for her affections most satis- 
fying to her needs, came to an end definitely sometime in 
1846. The last published letter (19) was written November 
18, 1845. She did not then accept the fact that she must write 
no more. Mrs. Gaskell has stated that the letters were dis- 
continued because the teacher requested Miss Bronté to send 
them to a secret address, in order to escape the censure of 
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his wife. The notes and comments that appeared in the 
London Times in 1913 (20) following the publication of the 
letters, tend to deny that such a request was made. It is 
scarcely possible at this date to determine the truth, and for 
the purpose of analyzing the affective life of Charlotte Bronté 
it is scarcely necessary. What we do know is that the letters 
meant much to her, and that their cessation was a blow severe 
enough to precipitate a conflict which ended in a new and 
complete repression of her feelings. How much the writing 
of these letters meant to her is sufficiently indicated in the 
following passage from the letter written November 18, 1845: 

“To forbid me to write to you, to refuse to answer me, 
would be to tear from me my only joy on earth, to deprive 
me of my last privilege—a privilege I never shall consent 
willingly to surrender. So long as I believe you are pleased 
with me, so long as I have hope of receiving news from you, 
I can be at rest and not too sad.” 

In her books she found again a channel for the outpouring 
of the feeling that had gone out, under some restraint to 
M. Heger. That the final realization that she was cut off 
from her dearest friend was the sting that drove her to the 
passionate expression of spirit found in Jane Eyre seems 
to me a plausible theory. I do not see any way, at present 
of confirming this by the fixing of the dates of the writing 
of The Professor, of Jane Eyre and of her final renuncia- 
tion of communication with her friend. The Professor 
was offered for publication in 1846, Jane Eyre was written 
that same year, begun while she was in Manchester with her 
father, who was there to undergo an operation for cataract. 
I cannot think otherwise than that an emotional change in 
the author is the only probable way of accounting for the 
contrast between the fiery romantic atmosphere of the one 
and the cold and colorless story of the other. 

Had she admitted to her own mind the full realization of 
her deep love for her teacher, the faulty but lovable master 
whose personality most completely satisfied the demands of 
her ideal, had she attempted to fight it in the open, probably 
she could not have depicted her own love story with such 
moving power and fidelity to the essence of womanly feeling 
as she did. Facing the problem and dealing with it frankly 
would have set free the emotional energy involved in conflict 
in some more common-place and direct way, as the results 
of Freudian psychoanalysis demonstrate. It is because a large 
part of her conflict remained sub-conscious that it could find 
a perfect and uncensored expression in creative, imaginative, 
writing. The continuity of this love experience with the in- 
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fantile love-fixation upon her father is shown in the treatment 
of her child-heroines. The two experiences were of one 
mould, her adult passion only the result of that close psychic 
union with her father too firmly knitted in childhood ever to 
be broken. That the unrequited passion for M. Heger was 
the necessary agent for bringing her to the necessity of artis- 
tic expression as an outlet for otherwise hopelessly repressed 
feeling there is no need to assume. That such a passion was 
necessary to the development of her emotional power is also 
an untenable assumption. The essential elements were all 
present, this passion happened to be the precipitating agent, 
but out of her original Father Complex her need for emotional 
expression would have grown without the aid of any new love 
experience. Had she not hit upon a mode of expression 
which suited her capacities as writing did, she would not im- 
probably have met the mental shipwreck seen in dementia 
praecox cases of similar antecedents. 

Through most of the year 1844 she was trying to start a 
school there at Haworth Parsonage. She knew she could not 
leave home at present but she hoped to get pupils to come 
to her and her sisters there, with the thought, perhaps, that 
the future might permit removal to a more favorable location. 
Before there were definite prospects of securing any, however, 
Branwell’s disgrace, through misconduct at the house where 
he was employed, had brought him home, and between remorse 
and weakness he had become a drunkard and an opium eater, 
making life in the parsonage a night-mare, and the reception 
of pupils impossible. The plan whereby a start in life and 
independence were to have been won crumbled to ashes. Her 
father’s blindness kept her at his side, or so she felt, and 
Branwell’s degradation made it impossible to carry out her 
plan at home. At last the choice was forced upon her and 
in anguish of spirit she made it. It was the only choice pos- 
sible to her nature, it was the choice that naturally grew out 
of her spiritual development but it cost a terrible price, the 
price of seeing the hope of youth go out finally; of seeing 
her life bounded forever by the grey walls of Haworth Par- 
sonage, with no prospect of independent being and, it seemed, 
no prospect of the larger life offered by marriage, which she 
had not really consciously given up, for who would ever seek 
her at Haworth? Even had new vistas not opened for her 
at Brussels, it could not have satisfied her to remain at 
Haworth. 

The life in Brussels with the growth of a new passion had 
almost converted her from an emotional, pent-up, but powerful 
dreamer of dreams into an active work-a-day woman. Hear 
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what she writes in the interval before her second year there, 
in 1843. “There are times now when it appears to me as if 


all my ideas and feelings, except a few friendships and affec- b 
tions, are changed from what they used to me; something a 
in me, which used to be enthusiasm, is tamed down and broken. 
I have fewer illusions; what I wish for is active exertion— tt 
a stake in life. Haworth seems such a lonely, quiet, spot, th 
- buried away from the world. I no longer regard myself as li 
, young—indeed I shall soon be twenty-eight and it seems as o 
if I ought to be working and having the rough realities of h 
the world, as other people do. It is, however, my duty to T 
restrain this feeling at present, and I will endeavor to do so.” : 
She had not then given up hope. Had she been able to P 
realize the desires that then filled her, however, we should d 
never have had Jane Eyre, though we might have had S 
books from her pen, books, which if we may judge by what yj 
she wrote before this critical year of 1844 would not have pe 
lived for half a century. S 
By the first of the year of 1845 she had made her decision, J] 
for her friend Mary Taylor, who went to New Zealand soon b 
es after, wrote of her, to her biographer (7) : ti 
: “When I last saw Charlotte (in January, 1845), she told 
me she had quite decided to stay at home. She owned she p 
did not like it. Her health was weak. She said she should 0 
like any change at first, as she had liked Brussels at first, f 
and she thought there must be some possibility for some L 
people of having a life of more variety and more communion u 
i with human kind, but she saw none for her. I told her very 0 
itl warmly that she ought not to stay at home, that to spend f. 
# the next five years at home, in solitude and weak health, would S 
ruin her; that she never would recover it. Such a dark le 
shadow came over her face when I said ‘ Think of what you'll k 
be five years hence!’ that I stopped and said: a 
“* Don’t cry, Charlotte!’ 
“ She did not cry, but went on walking up and down the a 
room, and said in a little while: ‘ But I intend to stay, Polly.’” te 
To clear sighted Mary Taylor, with a mind fifty years n 
ahead of her time on the “woman question,” Charlotte’s a 
sacrifice always seemed wrong. s| 
After this time Charlotte herself wrote to a friend, “All v 
the days are alike, heavy and lifeless. Undoubtedly my duty v 
directs me to remain at home. . . . There was a time d 
when Haworth was a pleasant place to me—it is not so I 
r 


now. . . . I long to travel, to work, to live a life of 
action. 
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Yet it must not be forgotten that her disappointment had 
its reverse side of relief for her shrinking soul, which feared 
activity as much as it craved it. Many, if not all, of our 
bitterest disappointments bear with them an unacknowledged 
relief from some dreaded or ill-carried responsibility. 

With the vanishing of the School bubble the three sisters 
turned more seriously than before to writing as an outlet for 
their restless minds and a means of supplementing their scanty 
living. No doubt the work of each was a stimulus to the 
others, but to Charlotte, most famous of the three, full power 
had not yet come. The Poems, published in 1846, and 
The Professor, written mostly in this same year, while 
possessing merit, are very far separated from the fire and 
intensity that characterized Jane Eyre. To explain this 
disparity in works produced so near together in time Miss 
Sinclair has suggested that the reading of Emily Bronté’s 
Wuthering Heights may have awakened her to the neces- 
sity of pouring her fiery spirit unrestrained into Jane Eyre. 
Such an explanation is plausible but appears inadequate. 
Jane Eyre gives the impression not of conscious effort, 
but of being the resistless outpouring of feeling and imagina- 
tion that could not be restrained. 

That she happily chose a more suitable medium of ex- 
pression in Jane Eyre, a more direct channel for liberation 
of her spirit than the poems or the story of The Professor 
furnished her would account for a small part of the difference. 
In The Professor she attempted to project her personality 
upon a masculine personality, and was unable to perform this 
operation successfully because she could not sufficiently detach 
from herself the qualities and emotions she tried to depict. 
She was cramped by the artificiality of her creation. In her 
later successful books she drew only the characters she really 
knew—chiefly herself, her father, or M. Heger, and Emily— 
and with these she succeeded. 

But the chief cause of the power that developed in her 
after the writing of the Professor and before Jane Eyre is 
to be sought in events transpiring in the Author’s inner world, 
not in externals. The fresh conflict that rent her, demanding 
a repression that was almost beyond her strength, arose when 
she gave up finally the friendship with M. Heger, the man 
whom she truly loved. The pent-up emotional energy which 
was denied outlet here must necessarily find other outlet, or 
destroy the unity of the personality to which it belonged. It 
is this emotion, this energy of love and life, the mating and 
reproductive urge, brought to its maturity by the experiences 
the woman had just passed through, that was transmitted 
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to her work, with the result, to quote a contemporary critic, 
that Jane Eyre seems “ written in fire.” 

Thus, after a long period of preparation, a period lasting 
till her thirty-first year, she found her full power through the 
blocking up of all normal paths to satisfaction and happiness. 
That genius flowers only under such conditions no one can yet 
postulate, but that the genius of Charlotte Bronté depended 
upon the turning of the energy engendered by emotional 
conflicts into the one channel of writing seems to me to be 
demonstrated. She was precocious, brilliant, she practised 
her art from early childhood, she had the best English and 
French literature for her models, yet she failed to bring 
forth anything worth while until the completion of that re- 
pressive process just described. And it is not in the externals 
of style and plot that she wins praise, as has been often pointed 
out, but in her truth to inner, emotional, or spiritual experi- 
ence. Such power rose not from the intellect but from the 
deeper, fundamental, instinctive nature, the portion of the 
personality that has most of its activity confined to what we 
call “ The Unconscious.” 


Chapter IV. The End of the Battle 


The story of Charlotte Bronté has been told and retold by 
many writers. From them we know of her unchildlike child- 
hood, of her pinched youth, of her self-sacrificing womanhood. 
We have the picture of the delicate, small, shrinking creature, 
free and alive only in the small circle of her home, and on 
the wide, wind-swept moors; we can see her sitting desolate 
in the lonely home, after the last of her sisters have gone; 
we have a clear impression of her suffering in mind and body, 
and we wonder yet over the mystery of her genius. But one 
part of her story has been told only briefly and hastily by 
most writers, as if it held a problem on which they could not 
speculate. This is the story of her marriage and her death. 
I do not intend to say much of them here, only to try to show 
that both were in keeping with all that had gone before. 

The pain of unsatisfied longings, of desires, chained by 
the triumph of that which she called Duty, but not quiescent, 
kept her in a state of weak health through most of her life. 
She was never strong but there is no doubt that happy sur- 
roundings and a normal development would have removed 
much of her suffering, which was almost wholly of a nervous 
sort. The sleeplessness, headaches, aching spots in the spine, 
pathological fatigue, great depression, debility, nervous fears 
and tremors, all are characteristic of the neurasthenic or the 
hysterical constitution. Her special suffering under any cir- 
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cumstances that tended to rouse the buried wishes—as, for 
example, her sick headaches and nervous excitement when 
obliged to meet company in London, all tell strongly in favor 
of the view that she suffered from hysterical conversions due 
to emotional conflicts. She was sometimes temporarily better, 
but never was she well. How she and her father reacted upon 
each other, since he too suffered from nervous disorders 
and especially from depression may be guessed. It was an 
unfortunate fate that bound two such characters together. 
Had she suffered less physically she might have produced 
more than the four books that bear her name as author, but 
had she suffered less mentally she might have produced none. 
If something could have occurred to break her life-long bond- 
age to her father both sufferings might have been mitigated— 
had the release come in time. 

Her unconscious clinging to him in a way that permitted 
no rival, and her conscious sense of duty caused her to reject 
every possible avenue of escape, including that of marriage, 
until, when she was thirty-eight, having refused four offers 
of marriage, she finally accepted Arthur Nicholls, whom she 
had once refused. Why did she do so? She would not, so 
long as her father maintained his violent and selfish opposition. 
He came first with her always. Did it not do violence to the 
inner ideal to which she had so long clung to give herself at 
last to a man whom she assuredly did not love in any such 
wholehearted fashion as that in which she had required the 
heroines of her books to love? No, I think not. 

The long faithfulness of Mr. Nicholls and the grief which 
he could not conceal when she rejected him, worked greatly 
upon her mother-instinct which is probably always pretty 
largely present when a woman of her age marries for love. 
She was not putting him in the place of her ideal but in the 
place of the son she ought to have had—though she did this 
unconsciously. Then she felt the need always of protection 
and guidance, and her father was failing her. He was seventy- 
six years old, and she was facing the time when she would be 
left alone. She felt justified in seeking some one to whom 
to cling, for, while she could bear company less and less as 
she grew older, she could bear complete solitude not at all. 
She married Mr. Nicholls in the shy, reluctant spirit with 
which she had faced life, and he was her last great compromise. 

She was not unmindful of her father’s claims in-this mat- 
ter. Mr. Nicholls was her father’s curate, and had been for 
years. It was difficult for Mr. Bronté to find another with 
whom he could work and he was becoming too feeble to attend 
to his parish duties. By marrying this man she saved to her 
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father his parish and his home—and it would have broken 
his heart to leave either. Her marriage was not a step for- 
ward, it was really a regression, a seeking for that safety, 
that protection, and control, which the spiritual habit of child- 
hood made necessary, and seeking these in another, stronger 
personality. I do not believe that she could, at this time 
of life, have made a marriage that would have taken her from 
Haworth, radically changed her course of life. She was able 
to go on as before, the housekeeper of the Parsonage, the 
comfort and stay of her father, who still treated her as a 
child. Only one great change it made, it put a stop to her 
writing, for the time at least. Her husband demanded all the 
time, the thought, and the care that had once gone to that. 
She felt the new limitation and if her married life had lasted 
long it would not have been happy, for her soul was too 
firmly fixed now for new objects to satisfy it. It had never 
got away from the moorings of childhood, and in contact with 
the adult world, with the partial and unequal growth of her 
personality, conflict between old desires and new was in- 
evitable. The conflict had issued in creative work, without, 
however, giving peace or true satisfaction to the mind that 
produced this work. That such a marriage as hers could have 
given these is impossible. It was too late. 

Death seemed the fitting solution of the struggle, piteous 
and pathetic as her death was. It would be but mysticism 
unsupported by any scientific facts to trace her death to the 
mental conflict involved in trying to bring forth life—with 
all the resistances of her most powerful complexes against 
it—in our present lack of knowledge as to the connection of 
the neurological and the psychological. She died in the eighth 
month of pregnancy, having suffered much from nausea, vomit- 
ing and prostration. The data recorded in the biographies are 
of course insufficient for a diagnosis. Pernicious vomiting of 
the neurotic variety may be surmised to have been the illness 
from which she suffered during the early months of preg- 
nancy, though nothing can now be stated with certainty. This 
complaint always has psychogenic features (21, p. 550). The 
cause of the fatal termination of her condition, has not, so 
far as I know, been recorded for us. Without under-rating 
the true organic factors in her illness we may assume with 
certainty that her condition was aggravated by psychogenic 
reactions, derived, probably, from the fear and reluctance she 
felt at this new facing of life. She, whose life was so strongly 
bound to him who gave her life, could not become a mother 
without a destroying conflict. She died, and, whatever the 
natural causes of her death, her state of mind was one of 
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fear and weariness unsurpassed by anything she had ever felt. 
It would almost seem that there was remorse as an element 
of the secret unwillingness she felt to become a mother, as 
well as the resistance engendered by years of repression. 


Chapter V. The Revelations in the Novels, especially in 
Villette ” 

If we did not possess the biographical data so carefully 
gathered by Mrs. Gaskell, Sir Wemyss Reid, Clement Shorter, 
Augustine Birrell (22), and others who have interested them- 
selves in the history of Charlotte Bronté, and if we had not 
the hundreds of letters preserved by her friend Ellen Nussey, 
we should still have sufficient material upon which to con- 
struct the leading motives of this psychoanalytic study in 
the four novels that she has left behind her. While it is 
true that none of these is strictly autobiographical, while, 
none, perhaps, portrays the external events of her life so 
faithfully as David Copperfield tells the story of the youth 
of Charles Dickens, yet everyone of them is constructed out 
of the inner experience of the writer. Everyone is a spiritual 
autobiography, representing different phases of the Author’s 
spiritual history. 

Jane Eyre was the result of the first real liberation of 
the repressed love and longing, after the partial satisfaction 
of the friendship of her beloved teacher was taken away 
from her. It is exuberant with the unpruned fancies of a 
girl’s mind. Shirley, the least subjective of her books, 
more mature, written under somewhat happier circumstances, 
presents no character that is distinctly Charlotte herself 
though her heroes are again attempts at presenting the father- 
teacher-master ; somewhat more subdued and less improbable 
than Rochester. The book represents, in its first two-thirds, 
the broadest and most varied aspects of her personality, indi- 
cating her capacity to treat many external aspects of life 
sympathetically, with more of truth and realism than appeared 
in Jane Eyre. The writing of this book was interrupted 
by the death of her brother and of her two sisters, all three 
falling within a space of eight months, during which time 
she could do no writing. When she took it up again the 
broad touch was gone and once more the one absorbing inter- 
est, the relation between a masterful and benevolently despotic 
man and a spirited, rebellious, but eventually yielding and 
submissive woman, dominated the story. “ The book quivers 
with the shock,” May Sinclair has said in speaking of the 
effect of the overwhelming grief of her triple loss upon the 
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writer of Shirley. The effect is seen not in lessened power 
—for the emotional power, which is always her chief ex- 
cellence, is heightened, as various critics have noted—but in 
the narrowing of the scope of the story. This reflects the 
psychological experience of Charlotte Bronté, for she was 
driven once more back upon herself and upon the eternal 
complex and conflict of her life. Only her father was left 
for her to live for. 

But it is in Villette that we see the final expression of 
her personality. It is not too much to say that an adequate 
psychoanalysis of Charlotte Branté’s character could be based 
upon Villette alone. It would lack completeness but no essen- 
tial characteristic would be lacking. True, the book follows 
actual external events only in the less important details of the 
story, but that Lucy Snowe, the heroine of Villette, is the 
spiritual portrait of Charlotte no one has doubted. Lucy is 
drawn from the life and while she is not the whole of Char- 
lotte she is the core of her in a way that Jane Eyre was not. 
Caroline and Shirley have each some of her thoughts and feel- 
ings, they are complementary characters, but their originals 
were Emily Bronté and Ellen Nussey. In Lucy we find traits 
of personality, records of personal experience, without which, 
with all the letters and reminiscences that friends of the 
Bronté’s have preserved, we could not thoroughly know the 
author. 

Each of her three great books, Shirley, Jane Eyre, and 
Villette, is claimed by some eminent admirer as her master- 
piece, but I think that those who have studied all her work 
most thoroughly and comprehendingly unite in giving the 
palm to Villette. Swinburne and Lafcadio Hearn stand as 
exceptions, both declaring for Jane Eyre. But Swinburne, 
despite his glowing appreciation of her genius, and her praise 
of her that stands almost alone in nineteenth century criti- 
cism, has shown his inability fully to comprehend the object 
of his reverent admiration on some points where the womanly 
understanding of May Sinclair and Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
was keener. These two hail Villette as the acme of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s artistic achievement. And Lafcadio Hearn 
wavered in his choice as may be seen from a passage in his 
Interpretations of Literature. (23) (Vol. 1, p. 250.) 

The reason for the pre-eminence of Villette lies at our hand. 
The working of the subconscious self is at its best and fullest 
in this book. Alone with her father, stricken with grief, 
living upon memories too poignant to be sweet, she wrote, 
and the writing, refuge from life though it was, was fraught 
with difficulty. She tells her publishers that this book more 
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than the others, was dependent upon the capricious and elusive 
“Inspiration” upon which she had always to wait. There 
were days, weeks, months, even, in which, although hand 
and brain were no longer filled to overflowing with homely 
tasks, she could not write a word. At such times her physical 
condition was wretched in the extreme. She was suffering 
from nervous weakness, depression, headaches, insomnia, 
fatigue, all the symptoms of her type of hysterical neurosis, 
which show the virulence of the inner conflict from which 
these symptoms arise. The ability to write indicated a tem- 
porary victory, or a temporary truce. 

In both Villette and The Professor she makes good use of 
the abnormal characters, which with the keenness for detect- 
ing unusual mental states belonging to the neurotic person, 
she learned to know at the Brussells School. That school 
evidently harbored an unusually large number of psycho- 
pathic pupils, in a day when special schools for such chil- 
dren were rare. The character of Madame Heger, if she 
is faithfully portrayed as “ Madame Beck” in Villette, was 
one suited to attract and to manage such children. Her meth- 
ods were based on silent surveillance, cunning, urbanity, un- 
failing good humor and gentleness, firmness, punctilious order- 
liness; expediency rather than sentiment governed her con- 
duct. The unemotional exterior of this woman fascinated 
and repelled Charlotte Bronté, leading her to see in the pow- 
erful but treacherous character of the older woman the per- 
sonality for the rival to her favorite heroine, Lucy. It was 
a character that corresponded to that attributed by infantile 
jealousy at times to the mother. 

The most perfect portrayal of the neuropathic character, 
however, is, naturally, found in the study of Lucy Snowe, 
the replica of the author herself. English literature scarcely 
contains another such masterly, detailed, and consistent descrip- 
tion of the neurotic character. No observer, who has not 
known the suffering of the neurotic, could so accurately 
describe this type of personality. Lucy has the impassive 
exterior that often deceives the casual observer, while yet 
her emotional reactions are exaggerated out of all proportion 
to their apparent causes. She suffered from sheer loneli- 
ness of spirit and from frustration of normal wishes, unable, 
with her unevenly developed personality, to adapt herself 
to the society about her. She preferred solitude to the society 
of those upon whom she was dependent, yet when actual 
sqlitude came, in that memorable episode of the “ Long Va- 
cation,” she was unable to stand alone and her nervous dis- 
ease reached its height. I must send my reader to the book 
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itself for an adequate conception of this powerful descrip- 
tion of agony of mind. “The despair of emptiness,” “The 
utter weariness of life,” the “ Longing for life to end,” are 
some of the eloquent phrases that show the bitterness and 
helplessness of the soul out of harmony with life and too 
fearful of death to risk putting an end to the conflict. 

A characteristic symptom, which is almost an automatism, 
expressing the blind instinct to seek and find Life, is the 
fever for walking that came upon Lucy at this time of soli- 
tude. “A goad thrust me on, a fever forbade me to rest, 
a want of companionship maintained in my soul the cravings 
of a most deadly famine,” we read. Fearing illness, as a 
result of her growing tendency to fantasy, she soon became 
really ill, and could neither eat nor sleep and lay down 
neglected in the echoing dormitory. As the description of 
what passed now is a page of the author’s own life I must 
quote it, for it sounds the depths. 

“Sleep came, but in anger. Impatient of my importunity 
she brought with her an avenging dream. By the clock of 
St. Jean Baptiste that dream remained scarce fifteen min- 
utes—a brief space, but sufficing to wring my whole frame 
with unknown anguish; to confer a nameless experience that 
had the hue, the mien, the terror, the very tone of a visitation 
from eternity. Between twelve and one that night a cup 
was forced to my lips, black, strong, strange, drawn from no 
well, but filled up seething from a bottomless and boundless 
sea. Suffering, brewed in temporal or calculable measure, 
and mixed for mortal lips, tastes not as this suffering tasted. 
Having drunk and woke, I thought all was over; the end 
come and past by. Trembling fearfully—as consciousness 
returned—ready to cry out on some fellow creature to help 
me, only that I knew no fellow creature was near enough 
to catch the wild summons—I rose on my knees in bed. 
Some fearful hours went over me; indescribably was I torn, 
racked, and oppressed in mind. Amidst the horrors of that 
dream I think the worst lay here. Methought the well-loved 
dead, who had loved me well in life, met me elsewhere, 
alienated; galled was my inmost spirit with an unutterable 
sense of despair about the future. Motive there was none 
why I should try to recover or wish to live; and yet quite 
unendurable was the pitiless and haughty voice in which 
Death challenged me to engage his unknown terrors. When 
I tried to pray I could only utter these words: 

“* From my youth up Thy terrors have I suffered with a 
troubled mind.’” 

This was a chapter of her own experience, portraying the 
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very acme of the horrors felt by a soul in bitter conflict with 
its unknown forces. The symbols of the sea, the cup, with 
their association of wild terror, the intuition that here was 
something beyond the bounds of the human or the mortal, 
joined with the bitterness of separation from her family in 
that other, lower world, make a dream strongly resembling 
the terrifying fantasies of patients suffering from dementia 
praecox. The foundation of such fantasies is the age-old, 
deeply buried incest conflict. The desire that had its roots 
in earliest life finds itself opposed by all the upward-striving 
impulses of the race, it sees itself subversive of biological 
progress, and the recoil from it, in dream or fantasy, carries 
with it the deepest of horror, the horror felt for that which 
destroys Life. In her loneliness, her desolation, the buried, 
unconscious, primordial desire stirred in Lucy, and brought 
with it the “avenging dream.” 

The agony of this attack culminated, and ended, in the 
famous Confession. Lucy—alias Charlotte—rose from her 
bed, dressed herself, weak and shaking and went out, in 
one last half conscious struggle to get in touch with life again 
and to regain her hold upon the world of reality. After a 
long walk she went into a church to rest, and moved by an 
irresistible impulse to seek human intercourse and sympathy, 
went up to the confessional and poured the story of her agony 
into the ears of the priest. She had no sin to confess—not 
even the stain of another’s sin, like Hawthorne’s “ Hilda ”— 
it was simply the demand for expression of her pent-up feel- 
ings, a demand that almost swept away her Protestant prej- 
udices. She received a measure of help and comfort, but 
strongly reacted against the hated “ Popery” immediately 
after. The real reaction was probably against her own weak- 
ness in breaking her silence and seeking help, a yielding to 
“ Paternalism.” This incident resulted in the finding of 
friends, and release from her solitary confinement, and new 
scenes and interests relieved the suffering and brought her 
back to her normal state. 

The great contribution of Villette to psychology, and 
the greatest contribution found in any of her books is the 
revelation of the Father-complex—‘“ Electra ” complex, if we 
use the Freudian name. 

It begins with the child Polly, who absorbs the reader’s 
interest for the first three chapters, and who was quite plainly 
meant to be the heroine of the novel. One of the most sig- 
nificant points in the analysis of this complex is the transfer 
of the interest to Lucy, and Lucy’s complete usurpation of the 
heroine’s role. Judging from Miss Bronté’s letter to her pub- 
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lishers concerning the book this was not intended and we are 
not even sure that she ever fully realized what she had done, 
that she ever knew that she had robbed Polly and given all 
her charm to Lucy. - The significance of this will come out 
as we proceed with the analysis. 

Polly appears as an extraordinarily self-possessed, old- 
fashioned, but intensely feeling and keenly suffering diminu- 
tive creature, whose whole world exists in her father. She 
has just lost her mother, but the loss is not so great as it 
would appear, for her mother was a frivolous society woman 
who neglected her child shamelessly. The author is con- 
vinced that Polly is wholly the creature of her imagination and 
that her treatment is purely objective, and she probably would 
have resented the suggestion that there is a parallel between 
Polly’s mother and her own, yet the development of the plot 
and the characters are such as to convince us that this was 
the case. The cases of Segantini (13), and Wagner (24), 
might be cited as partly comparable. Why should Polly’s 
mother have neglected her? This was no necessary part of 
the story; the consequences of this neglect are never referred 
to or worked out in any obvious way. This passage was written 
from the suggestion of the unconscious infantile soul of Char- 
lotte, which still harbored resentment (all unconscious) against 
the mother who had never, within her memory, played a moth- 
er’s part to her. Little Polly is left to the care of Mrs. 
Bretton, Lucy’s godmother, whom Lucy, a girl of fourteen, is 
visiting at the time, while Polly’s father goes abroad in an 
attempt to cure his grief for his wife’s death. Polly’s intense 
suffering over the separation, so much greater than any child 
is supposed to feel, indicates to the casual reader a precocious 
emotional development, and to the psychoanalyst, a situation 
arising from previously conflicting emotions of the nature of 
love and hate in the parent-complex. 

An indication of the resistance to the old memories that 
worked to conceal Polly’s true identity from her author is 
found in the unsympathetic attitude of the girl Lucy, who 
was intended to embody one aspect of her author’s person- 
ality, the cold, unemotional, external shell of her. When 
Polly insisted on waiting upon her father, awkwardly pass- 
ing his teacup with both her tiny hands, Lucy says, “ Candidly 
speaking, I considered her a little busybody.” This was Lucy’s 
ostensible attitude to Polly, yet she gives various unintentional, 
almost unconscious indications of a secret sympathy and 
affection for the child which she will not acknowledge. 

The most interesting feature of this phase of the story, to 
the psychoanalyst, is the transference of Polly’s affection to 
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the youth, Graham Bretton, after her father has been absent 
some weeks. Graham treats her with a mock deference that 
suits her fancy for being grown up, and then makes her his 
playmate, soon winning her heart completely. The little 
comedy of the playmates is presented with exquisite tender- 
ness and sympathy, and with an understanding of the mental 
reactions involved almost uncanny to one who takes a super- 
ficial view of Miss Bronté’s life and equipment. It is the 
lilliputian play and interplay of masculine dominance and 
feminine submission, mixed with coquetry, and it is more. 
It is the mixture of authority and tenderness, on the boy’s 
side, that is most characteristic of the paternal attitude, and, 
of imperiousness and gentle docility that belongs to the petted 
little daughter, and to the ideal wife of the romancers. It 
is to Graham that Polly ministers now, as she had ministered 
to her father, over Graham she tyrannized, to Graham’s teas- 
ing she submitted with a tantalizing conflict of emotions, both 
pleasurable and painful. 

Polly’s reaction when the news came that her father, now 
almost forgotten, was coming back to take her home with him 
is the most telling part of this study of a child. With the 
first faint realization that she had transferred her affection 
from Papa to Graham came irritation, directed against her 
informant—Lucy, as usual—and incredulity as to his coming. 
After this she became serious and silent, a struggle was evi- 
dently going on. But when importuned by Lucy as to whether, 
she was not glad to go to her father, “ Of course!” she said 
at last in that trenchant manner she usually employed only 
in speaking to Lucy. 

The masochistic side of her attachment to Graham is shown 
in the little scene that occurred the night before her departure 
with her father. 

“ Little Mousie (Graham’s nickname for her) crept to his 
side (he being absorbed in his books and having scarcely 
heeded the announcement of her impending departure) and 
lay down on the carpet at his feet, her face to the floor; 
mute and motionless she kept that post and position till bed- 
time. Once I saw Graham—wholly unconscious of her prox- 
imity—push her with his restless foot. She receded an inch 
or two. A minute after one little hand stole out from beneath 
her face, to which it had been pressed, and softly caressed the 
heedless foot. When summoned by her nurse she rose and 
departed very obediently, having bid us all a subdued good 
night.” 

But when Lucy went to her room later she found Polly 
suffering from an inexpressible grief more agonizing even than 
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the painful scene that followed her first separation from her 
father. Lucy thought fit to warn the six year old child against 
caring too much for the half grown boy, telling her on this 
and other occasions that boys did not feel as girls did, that 
too much affection from girls was felt as troublesome, that she 
must not expect a return of his affection. It is the dialogue 
between Reason and Feeling again, which took place often 
in the mind of Jane Eyre, of the group-up Lucy Snowe, and 
of Charlotte Bronté herself. 

Graham and Paulina (“ Polly”) set out to show the com- 
bined personalities of father and daughter, lover and mistress, 
in their interplay, satisfying the infantile demand fer a com- 
bination of these two roles. As long as the scene was laid 
in the remote land of childhood, where Polly’s true identity 
was buried deep as Gradiva (25), under the ashes of Pompeii, 
they could be kept ideal figures, not consciously taken from 
the life, differing from their actual prototypes in every ex- 
ternal feature, and unrecognized by the mind that conceived 
them. Paulina was pretty and imperious, Charlotte was not, 
Graham was fair and debonair, as the misty, illusion-veiled 
hero of her childhood was not. But the soul of Polly was 
the soul of Charlotte, and Graham was the ideal hero, glori- 
ous, tender, careless, indifferent to the love lavished upon him. 

Lucy was intended from the first to be an unflattering por- 
trait of the author, plain, cold, sarcastic, such feelings as she 
had being carefully kept out of sight, somewhat misanthropic. 
She was to be the outside of Charlotte, and was to play a sub- 
ordinate part in the story, being the narrator, but letting her 
story give way to the superior interest of Paulina’s. When 
the novel moved out of the misty regions of childhood how- 
ever into the near and clear land of Just-yesterday, when 
the course of the plot carried Lucy, as a teacher, to Brussels, 
because the material gathered during Miss Bronté’s own 
pupil-and-teacher days there demanded to be used, and when 
real and well-remembered scenes and incidents began to be 
woven in, Miss Bronté lost control of her characters. They 
controlled her. Lucy refused to be the cold, austere, some- 
what disagreeable person that the author perceived as one 
phase of her own character (and a superficial phase it was, 
as she must have felt) and insisted upon being her full, pas- 
sionate, self. So it came about that the sensibility, the in- 
tensity of feeling, the enormous capacity for suffering, that 
were shadowed forth in little Polly came to ripeness of devel- 
opment in Lucy, and with them went the charm that had 
invested Polly, making Lucy a figure to enchain the interest 
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and seize upon the sympathy of the reader in spite of her 
plain, almost forbidding exterior. 

When Polly came back into the story—so late that one is 
tempted to think the author must have been very near for- 
getting her—the life is gone out of her. Conscientiously Polly 
is reconstructed as the external Polly ought to be, but there 
is nothing in her to make her real because the fire with which 
she was first conceived has all gone into the vivifying of 
Lucy, and a fiery, living, tameless creature the pale cool 
embryonic Lucy of the first three chapters has become. 

So far had the character of Lucy usurped the heroine’s place 
that the writer very nearly bestowed upon her the hero, 
Graham Bretton. She recollected her original purpose in 
time, as a letter to her publishers showed. It may be well 
again to call attention to the fact that the book was written 
slowly, with long intervals of inactivity, and that the writer 
put into it more of her personal, emotional experience than 
she had put into any of the preceding books. For this reason 
it “wrote itself” in a manner of speaking, and she was 
unable to conceive her plot clearly from beginning to end. 
It evidently shaped itself as the story grew. Having seen, 
however, that a match between Lucy and Graham was un- 
suitable, and having recalled Paulina to the scene, she began 
developing the character of the Professor, Paul Emanuel, 
whom she had selected for Lucy. He grows in attractive- 
ness and lovable human qualities, while Graham becomes 
artificial in just the same way as Lucy waxed in interest 
while Paulina waned, and for the same reason. The reader’s 
interest obeys the course of the writer’s, transferring itself 
from one pair of characters to the other, as the love of Lucy 
and Paul is developed. Madame Beck, the sinister mother, 
appears as Lucy’s rival, completing the most ancient of tri- 
angle plots. The third volume of the story is most impressive 
and intense because the situation has come to the basic reality 
of affective, or emotional, life, at last. A hero founded upon 
the ideal father-personality and M. Heger, a heroine who 
was the impersonation of herself, and an older woman to 
whom she ascribed the cold, deadly implacability of a malev- 
olent pursuing fate, play out in the most realistic and yet 
most artistic form she had yet been able to give it, the drama 
that she set forth in each of her other novels. It was more 
fantastic, more dreamlike in Jane Eyre, more consciously 
adapted to the conventionalities in Shirley, here it was given 
with unswerving fidelity to her own inward drama of feeling. 

In no other emotional situation of importance was she thor- 
oughly at home. She rose to her highest plane of artistic 
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ability only when she dealt with lovers who combined with the 
adult relation a large measure of the interplay of feeling 
that occurs, consciously or unconsciously, between father and 
daughter. 

In Jane Eyre the solution of the triangle plot is strikingly 
like the productions of a child’s dream,? as Chesterton pointed 
out. The rival wife, much older than the heroine, of course, 
is reduced practically to the level of an animal, an inferior 
creature to whom no real consideration is due. The house 
is burned, the mad wife perishes in the flames (and we have 
a right to recall the significance of fire as a symbol of sexual 
passion) the husband is thus freed, but at the same time he 
is blinded. He cannot see, therefore, who it is that comes 
to him, to take the place of wife. His blindness satisfies the 
“ resistance ” to the fulfillment of the wish (in the language 
of the dream interpretation of Freud). The story did not 
demand that Rochester be made blind, but conflicting forces 
of the author’s unconsciousness required it. The story of 
Rochester and Jane dramatized her own love for the forbidden 
man—first for her father, a love wholly unconscious, second 
for the teacher, a love partly conscious, and the writer had 
to make some concession to the fundamental obstacle to wish- 
fulfillment. In childish fashion this was made by shutting the 
father’s eyes to the true situation. I hope the reader is not 
confused here between the literal sense of the story, and the 
psychoanalytical meaning of it. Let me repeat—the blindness 
of Rochester played no important role in the story as a liter- 
ary production. It was introduced to satisfy a demand of the 
unconscious emotional complex of the writer, out of which 
complex the story grew. 

A fact in the personal history of the author points the rela- 
tions of the idea of blindness to the father-concept, and of the 
emotional complex centering about Charlotte’s father and M. 
Heger. She began Jane Eyre in Manchester, whither she 
had accompanied her father, that he might undergo an opera- 
tion for cataract. A little while before this she had thought 
that she herself might be losing her sight, and had carefully 
abstained from much writing and from all close work, in 
order to preserve her sight for the use of her father, in read- 
ing to him and serving his needs. Her fear appears to have 
been groundless, probably the eye trouble was a neurosis of 
the sort to which she was subject. It arose when she was still 
feeling the effects of the struggle in which she decided to 


2 This resemblance to the dreams of childhood was also pointed out 
to me by Dr. Edward J. Kempf, to whom I am indebted for other 
valuable suggestions during the work of revising the manuscript. 
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remain at Haworth with her father, and was the crowning act 
of her self-abnegation for his sake. For him she must even 
give up her beloved writing. It was at this time that she 
wrote to M. Heger, that were it not for the failure of her eye- 
sight she would be writing a book, and would dedicate it to 
him (Gaskell). She soon wrote The Professor, as we have 
seen, and began Jane Eyre while in Manchester with her 
father, after her correspondence with Heger had come to an 
end in the manner described in Chapter Three. The thought of 
blindness was thus by an external sequence of events woven 
in with the emotional elements that constituted the plot of 
Jane Eyre, and so the blindness of the hero was a natural 
mode of satisfying the moral resistance to the union of two 
people who, in so far as they impersonated the father and 
daughter of the universal infantile romance, could not be 
legally united. 

In Villette, however, the moral resistance could not be 
so easily satisfied, as Paul and Lucy were so very closely 
identified with the real characters in the author’s own life. 
She never was conscious of the true nature of the ban upon 
their union, such truth being always, in all of us, normally, 
repressed into the realm of the unconscious. 

She only knew that she had an unshakable conviction that 
such happiness could not be, that Paul did not come back, 
that he was drowned at sea. Her publishers wished her to 
change this ending, she replied that she could not—she had 
to write the story as it was given to her. Then her father 
begged for a happy ending. For him she made the compromise 
that almost spoils the eloquence of that tragic climax. This 
is the only occasion on which she was ever known to change 
any important part of her writing at the behest or suggestion 
of any person, and it is significant that she yielded thus far 
to her father, who had always been the most influential person 
for her, who was truly a part of herself. But even for him 
she could not really change—even he could not abrogate the 
law that decreed such a marriage impossible. 

She veiled the truth in dark and doubtful words, not saying 
that Paul was drowned, leaving the end ambiguous, yet de- 
ceiving no intelligent reader. Strangely, it seems at first 
glance, the reader is satisfied with this unsatisfactory ending. 
The inner perception recognizes the truth of the ban upon 
this marriage, because of the unconscious remainder of the 
romance of childhood existent in each mind. 

The only solution of the conflict grown to its full propor- 
tion, as in Villette, was Death. No childish ruse of blind- 
ness would suffice. Death and Love were close companions 
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in her emotional life. The story of her life is like a long 
funeral dirge, its measures marked by the death, one after 
another, of those nearest her. Dream analysis has shown how 
the fancied experience of death may represent the culmina- 
tion of love, and fantasies of dying, in the introversional type 
of psychoses, are the outcome of unsuccessful love affairs. 
The closing page of Villette, with its powerful lyric quality, 
has well been called by Miss Sinclair “A song of Triumph— 
the triumph of Death.” It was the triumph of the funda- 
mental passion of life, the undying love that transfers itself 
to one object after another, throughout the development- 
period, until it rests upon the object that fulfills its ideal, 
that gave to this celebration of death its exalted and tri- 
umphant note. In death lay the mystic fulfillment, as death 
was the only solution of the problem, a problem so deep in 
its significance that we can scarcely formulate it, and few 
people realize its existence in its true form. 

The effort to solve the problem of her love-life was the 
impetus of Charlotte Bronté’s literary production, as it has 
been the impetus of many remarkable men and women. She 
was successful in her work in proportion to the extent to 
which her vehicle of expression corresponded to the play of 
her own inner life. Intensely subjective, plots and characters 
had to represent her own drama. This is not said in order 
to detract from her glory, but, if possible, to do justice to 
it. The greatest genius is he who can succeed in giving his 
own soul most fully to his creative work. This capacity of 
pouring out her own self was given to Charlotte Bronte by 
the suffering she experienced, by the racking conflicts that 
demanded relief. Without this forcible release of emotional 
energy her work would have lacked the fire, intensity, and 
fidelity to nature that makes it the work of genius. 

Charlotte Bronté has to-day an assured place in English 
literature. Her work in spirit belongs to the present more 
than to her own time, inasmuch as it sets forth psychological 
truths that are recognized now as they were not in 1850. But 
one woman in English literature of the nineteenth century 
has a place very far above her and that one is her own sister, 
Emily Bronté. Emily Bronté was even far less understood 
by her contemporaries than was her sister. No one yet has 
attempted an explanation of her character and genius, though 
much has been said in her praise. Even if there is suf- 
ficient data for an adequate study of the sources of her power 
the work lies still in the future. 

The story of the Brontés shows the paramount influence 
of family life at its best and at its worst. The strong unbroken 
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impression made by an isolated and contracted home life con- 
tinuing for many years made all the children alike incapable 
of successful adaptation to the demands of the larger world. 
They were shy, reluctant strangers wherever they went. Yet 
the untrammeled intellectual stimulus of that unusual home, 
free from many conventional restraints, furnished the means 
of self-expression and the chance to achieve work of an artis- 
tic merit that procured for two of them lasting fame. These 
same influences, combined with a poor heredity, produced neu- 
roses or other disease in all. We are grappling in this present 
day with the problem of the farily as it affects the individual 
in new ways. Studies of other families, now living, as com- 
plete as that made by the host of Bronté enthusiasts of this 
family, may shed light upon the question. At least such study 
may show the need of caution in our eugenic and educative 
measures for the development of a physically and mentally 
healthy new generation. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF VISUAL FORM? 


By M. J. ZicLer 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present study has its origin in Schumann’s experi- 
mental investigation of the visual Gestaltqualitat? or Form of 
Combination” We had three reasons for resuming Schu- 
mann’s work. In the first place, his analyses seemed to be 
of so great importance from the methodological point of view 
as to justify the spending of time upon their repetition. Sec- 
ondly, Schumann’s work was done before the publications of 
the Wiirzburg school had brought out the issue of process and 
meaning; and we might therefore hope to carry his analyses 
further, and to give them a systematic setting. Thirdly, the 
recent criticism by Biihler of Titchener’s position, which (e.g., 
in his Textbook) agrees substantially with that of Schumann, 
shows misunderstandings which can best be removed by the 
exhibition and discussion of experimental results. 

Our experimental work has thus been partly a repetition, 
and more largely an extension, of certain of Schumann’s 
experiments. It consisted of five series of observations, which 


1From the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 

2See F. Schumann, Beitrage zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrnehm- 
ungen, I, Zeit. f. Psychol., 23, 1900, 1ff.; II, sbid., 24, 1900, 1ff.; IIIa, 
tbid., 30, 1902, 241ff.; IIIb, ibid., 30, 1902, 321ff.; IV, ibid., 36, 1904, 
161ff. References to these articles will be indicated by I, II, etc. 

3 The English term ‘Form of Combination’ seems to have been 
introduced by G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology, I, 1896, 65ff. It is 
not our purpose here to enter upon the history of the concept, or to 
discuss in detail the various theories which have been propounded 
since C. von Ehrenfels published his well-known article “Ueber Ge- 
staltqualitaten,” Vjs. f. wiss. Philos., 14, 1890, 249ff.; the reader may 
be referred to A. Gelb, Theoretisches tiber “ Gestaltqualitaten,” Zeit. f. 
Psychol., 58, 1910-11, 1ff., and to K. Bithler, Die Gestaltwahrnehmungen, 
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were briefly as follows. I. We presented to our observers 
white cards covered with a pattern of equally spaced black 
figures, squares, circles, lines, etc. Under observation these 
figures fell into natural groups. O’s task was to report the 
experience accompanying group-formation. II. We presented 
cards upon which figures, such as circle, barrel, dumbbell, 
were partially outlined in black upon the white background. 
Under observation these white figures tended to complete 
themselves. O was required to describe the figures which re- 
sulted from the realization of this tendency. III. A figure, 
€.g., a square outlined in black on a large white field, was 
gradually changed during presentation to a new figure, ¢.g., 
an oblong. O was required to describe the forms observed. 
IV. A figure, e.g., a square drawn in black upon a white 
ground, was instantaneously replaced by another figure, e.g., 
a triangle. O’s task was the same as in the preceding ex- 
periment. V. Figures were indicated by white dots set on a 
large black field (thus, 3 dots represented a triangle, 4 a 
square, etc.) ; these figures could be drawn out or compressed 
into new figures while observation was in course. O’s task was 
again the same as in III. We take up the experiments in the 
order given, and describe both the conditions under which 
the observations were made and the results obtained from 
them. 


Section I 


In this experiment we used patterned cards, of the kind 
which Schumann had found favorable to group-formation. 
Our object was to discover whether a longer and more syste- 
matic course of observation would push the analysis of the 
group-experiences further than Schumann had been able to 
carry it. 

Our stimuli were ten white cards, about 25 cm. square, on 
which patterns of equidistantly spaced figures, such as lines, 
squares, diamonds, were drawn in black. The patterns were 
of four types.* Two cards were filled respectively by parallel 
vertical and horizontal lines, drawn at distances of 1.5 cm. 
Four cards showed 64 discrete figures, such as squares or 
diamonds, equidistantly spaced in both directions at 1.5 cm. 
The maximal dimension of these figures was also 1.5 cm. In 
the other two types of stimulus-card the figures were not 
discrete but contiguous. Two cards were marked off into 
white squares of 1.5 cm. side, formed in the one by vertical 
and horizontal cross-lines and in the other by diagonals. The 


4 Diagrams illustrating these four types of pattern are given by 
Schumann in Figs. 1, 2, 5 and 6. See I, 7ff. 
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remaining two cards were of checkerboard pattern and con- 
tained alternate white and black units, in the form respectively 
of diamonds and triangles. 

The cards were presented in an exposure apparatus, before 
which O sat at a distance of some 2m. On the average, the 
series of 10 was presented to each one of the five O’s 26 times. 
The total number of presentations to all O’s was 1,281. With 
the exception of a single series in which the time of exposure 
was varied, the duration of presentation was 5 sec. 

The observers were Dr. C. L. Friedline (F), graduate stu- 
dent in psychology; Dr. J. M. Gleason (G), instructor in 
psychology; Dr. L. B. Hoisington (H), instructor in psy- 
chology; Mr. B. L. Swartz (S), assistant in psychology; and 
Mrs. M. J. Zigler. The two last-named were untrained; the 
others had had varied training in observation. 

At first the O’s worked under the following instruction: 
“T shall show you a series of cards on which a number of 
figures are drawn. You are to observe the figures carefully 
and, when the screen drops, to describe what you have seen.” 
Later, with a view to fuller description of the group-forma- 
tions, the instruction was changed to read: “I shall show 
you a card on which a number of discrete figures are drawn. 
From the elements form a natural group. When the curtain 
falls, describe as accurately as you can what you observe when 
the group has formed.” After some hundreds of observa- 
tions had been made, the reports of F, G and Z were exam- 
ined, with the idea that characteristic or “ natural” groupings 
might come to light. We found, however, that certain cards 
lent themselves more naturally to one, and other cards to 
another kind of grouping. Acting upon this suggestion, we 
now required the three O’s to form groups of a certain num- 
ber of elements, or of a certain shape, according to their 
known tendency in presence of the particular stimuli; we hoped 
in this way to facilitate grouping, and also to secure still more 
complete descriptions. We further provided a push-button, 
connected electrically with a stop-watch, and asked the O’s 
to signal the appearance of a group. 

H and S continued under the instruction to form natural 
groups, S until the end, and H until near the end of the 
experiment. In the last few sittings with H the time of 
exposure was varied at haphazard in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 sec. 
exposures. 

Results—All O’s reported groupings from the first. Dur- 
ing, the earlier work the reports generally gave successive 
groupings as the eyes moved about over the card; later we 
attempted to control conditions so that O should obtain only 
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one group-experience during a presentation. The general 
number of elements constituting the groups, the variability 
from the general rule, and individual differences were irrele- 
vant to our purpose. Our primary concern lay in the descrip- 
tion of group-formations ; in whatever it is that differentiates 
the elements grouped from the similarly drawn ungrouped 
elements. The whole course of our experimental procedure 
was aimed to secure this description. The push-button was 
introduced to allow O to signal the appearance of a group, and 
to halt the exposure for a report on the first group observed. 

The results may be reported in two classes: A, those char- 
acterising groups in which the elements are of the discrete pat- 
tern; and B, those pertaining to groups in which the elements 
are contiguous. 


A.—tThe descriptions given by all O’s indicate that the marks dif- 
ferentiating a group may belong (1) to the intervening spaces sepa- 
rating the discrete elements, (2) to the elements grouped, and (3) to 
tied imagery, which sometimes plays a part in group-formation. (1) 
The white spaces surrounding a group may become (a) broader and 
(b) qualitatively lighter or darker than the intra-group spaces.5 These 
distinguishing marks were noted by all O’s at first, and persisted as 
the predominant facts for the untrained O’s to the end. The more 
trained observers, however, soon described changes (2) in the elements 
themselves, and as the work progressed these were reported as the 
more salient facts.6 The elements of the group were described by all 
O’s as (a) blacker in quality, (b) clearer, (c) more extended, and 
(d) standing out in perspective. Two O’s, G and H, also reported 
that the elements grouped possessed (¢) a greater intensity. Four of 
the five O’s also indicate the influence (3) of tied imagery in sepa- 
rating the groups. There were sporadic reports of “thread-like black 
lines,” “gray lines,” “gray streaks,” “faint gray lines,” “shadowy 
gray lines,” which connected the elements of a group or formed its 
boundary.’ 

B.—Group-formations in the contiguous patterns were characterized 
(1) by alterations in the black lines bounding the groups, and (2) by 
changes in the elements themselves. (2) The black contour lines 
were described as (a) qualitatively blacker, (b) clearer, (c) more 
extended or broader, and (d) more sharply defined at the edges, than 


* Schumann reports that the white intervening spaces hervortreten 
or auffallen im Bewusstsein, obtrude in consciousness, while the intra- 
spaces recede, suriicktreten; and that when these spaces obtrude they 
are broader. The obtrusion, he says, is not necessarily a matter of 
although he indicates that perspective plays a minor part. 
ee I, 

®In another place Schumann emphasizes change in extent as the 
fundamental factor in the experience of group-formation. This ap- 
plies essentially to the spaces separating the groups from the other 
elements; it may, however, apply also to the elements of the group 
themselves. In the latter case the facts are very undependable, afford 

‘ein sehr unsicheres Kriterium.” II, 32. 

7 Schumann did not report the influence of tied imagery in these 
groupings. 
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the other black lines on the card. G and H again reported (e) that 
the lines were enhanced in intensity. The attributive changes in the 
elements themselves (2) were noted more generally in the checker- 
board patterns, although with the trained O’s in particular they were 
also found with the small white square-patterns. The grouped ele- 
ments were characterized by (a) changes in quality, (b) greater clear- 
ness, (c) greater extent, and (d) perspective of the group. G and H 
also reported (e) an increase of intensity of the grouped elements. 
Unless specially referred, the facts given above were re- 
ported by all O’s. The untrained O’s tended to find differences 
in the separating spaces or lines, while the more trained O’s 
soon tended with practice to rely more and more upon the 
alterations in the elements.* We thus arrived at a greater 
variety of attributive changes in the group-experiences than 
Schumann attained; and thereby we have rendered still more 
plausible his contention that form can be adequately accounted 
for in the phenomena of experience themselves. 
The reports gave the further suggestion of stages in the 
temporal course of the grouping-experiences, stages which 
indicated a probable correlation of process and meaning. All 
O’s either implied or definitely distinguished three such stages 
in temporal course. First comes a period of expectancy, in 
which O is expectantly set for a group to emerge from the 
isolated elements. Secondly, a group appears, and is attended 
by certain attributive changes with which an abstract or 
geometrical meaning of form is correlated. Thirdly, the group 
takes on the meaning of an object, and at the same time the 
attributive changes become more pronounced. The effects of 
perspective and tied imagery were essentially confined to the 
groups which assumed objective reference. These hints of 
correlation induced us to pursue the experiments farther with 
more promising materials. 


Section II 

Again the suggestion of appropriate materials comes from 
Schumann.® We used white stimulus-cards on which plane 
white figures were partially outlined by black characters placed 
at various intervals along their contours. Our problem here 
was twofold: first, we desired to get a full description of 
the perceptual experiences when the figures were imaginally 
completed; and secondly, we anticipated that experiences 
wherein the perception of form is more or less gradual in its 


8 Schumann here emphasizes the obtrusion of the limiting lines in 
consciousness. These limiting lines are reported by him as “ schwarzer 
und scharfer begrenzt.” I, 11ff. 

® Schumann’s Figure 7 gives the principle upon which the construc- 
tion of these cards is based. See I, 13 
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development would throw into clearer relief the relationship 
of process and meaning. 

We used a set of 18 stimulus-cards, about 23 by 27.5 cm. 
A heavy black border framed the cards in the shape of a 
rectangle, triangle, parallelogram. The 18 figures partially 
outlined within these frames were: 1 square (Schumann’s 
figure), 2 disc, 3 barrel, 4 oval, 5 hourglass, 6 basket, 7 figure 
8, 8 dumbbell, 9 crescent moon, 10 scroll, 11 double axe, 12 
horse shoe, 13 four circles, 14 crescent and disc, 15 pointed 
ellipse, 16 heart, 17 three cherries, and 18 spinning top. Every 
figure extended over the entire vertical distance within the 
black frame, and its outline was partially indicated at the 
sides by black characters of variable shape. 

The cards were shown at haphazard in an exposure-appa- 
ratus on an average of 9 times for all cards and all O’s; the 
total number of presentations to ten O’s was 1,559. The O’s 
were: Mr. P. J. Cavanaugh (Ca), graduate student; Miss 
C. Comstock (Co), graduate student; Mr. F. L. Dimmick 
(D), assistant; Dr. L. B. Hoisington (H); Mr. H. S. Liddell 
(L), fellow; Dr. H. Sheppard (Sh), instructor; Miss R. 
Stutsman (St), graduate student; Miss A. H. Sullivan (Su), 
fellow; Mrs. M. J. Zigler (Z), and the writer (Zi). The 
observations were made in a light optics-room. O sat at a 
distance of 3.5 m. from the apparatus. The time of exposure 
was kept constant at 3 sec. 

The first instructions read: “I am going to present a series 
of stimulus-cards, one at a time, on each of which a figure is 
represented. You are to observe it carefully, and when the 
curtain falls, to describe what you have observed.” In order 
to evoke more explicit and fuller descriptions in attributive 
terms, the following instructions were subsequently used: “I 
shall show you a series of cards on each one of which a white 
figure is represented within a black frame and against a partial 
black background. Observe the figure carefully, and when 
the curtain falls describe so far as possible in attributive terms 
what you have observed. You need not report on the black 
background. You may, if you wish, draw an outline of the 
observed figure upon the blank provided. The time of ex- 
posure will be three seconds.” The blanks provided for sketch- 
ing were made from pad-sheets 7.5 by 12.5 cm. E pencilled 
in a border in such manner as to leave the area within the 
frame similar to that of the stimulus-cards. 

Results —The figures were correctly completed in tied imag- 
ery by all O’s on an average of 57+-% of the total number 
of presentations. The least successful O gave 40+%, the 
most successful gave 84+%. The unsuccessful reports are 
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of two kinds: figures with incomplete outlines, and obser- 
vations in which O failed altogether to detect the more or 
less concealed figure. The “ failures” comprise 15% of the 
total reports. 

In one of the figures, the contours consist wholly of straight 
lines; in all the rest the outlines are mainly, if not wholly, 
made up of regular curves.’° Individual differences appeared 
in the nature of the imaginal limiting lines, as well as in the 
aptitude for finding the figures. 

We may classify the facts which all O’s report, as differ- 
entiating the imaginally completed figure from its background 
(which is of the same uniform quality), under four headings.”* 

(1) The outline is quite commonly given as an imaginary curved 
line, which may have either a lighter or a darker quality than the 
white background. Some O’s show a slight preference for the one or 
the other quality, while with others the reports are about equally dis- 
tributed. The following are examples: 

(a) Lighter quality—‘“A very bright tiny line marks the figure out 
very clearly” (15 H 2).12 “The figure was bounded by a very narrow 
white border, which was very bright” (3 L 5). “ This figure is defined 
all around by a little bright white curved line” (4 C 14). “A narrow 
white line ran all around it. This was very bright white” (6 Ca 5). 
“There was a real white threadlike line forming the boundary of 
the figure” (6 Z 5). 

(b) Darker quality—“ It was just as if the outline was painted by 
a small brush. I really saw the circles bounded by delicate black lines ” 
(8 L 2). “There were narrow dark gray bands around the figures” 
(13 H 1). “The boundary was given in fine, cloudlike, but yet bright, 
dark gray” (3 L 7). “A very fine black line completes the figure 
outline” (18 Co 6). “This dark gray outline ran clear around both 
balls” (7 Su 9). “The outline was distinctly completed by a dark 
gray line” (13 D 2). “There was a gray line which ran up to the 
black border and down around the other side of the figure” (3 St 4). 

(2) The figure is distinguished from its background by a difference 
in quality, which is given by all O’s as both lighter and darker than 
the background. Some O’s again show a rather marked preference 
for the one or the other quality. This difference is frequently reported 
together with the imaginal contour-lines; sometimes, however, the 
figure is marked off merely by an abrupt transition from its quality 
to that of the white background. The following are examples: 

(a) Lighter quality —‘ The figure is a much brighter white than the 
outside white” (10 Co 7). “The whole figure is much whiter than 


10 Schumann was unable to observe ‘subjective limiting lines’ in 
figures with curved outlines; he observed them only in figures with 
straight boundaries. See I, 14 

11 Schumann gives two modes of differentiation of the figure from 
its background: an imaginary limiting line; this may be a bright white 
line, which he calls a true ‘subjective line,’ or a black line (repro- 
ducirtes Vorstellungsbild) ; and qualitative change of the area of the 
figure. I, 12ff. 

12 The figure before O’s initial indicates the stimulus-card, corre- 
sponding with the numbers given above. The second number indicates 
the presentation of the particular card. 
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the grayish background” (8 Su 11). “The whole figure grew lighter 
and was surrounded by gray about the edges” (6 St 3). “It was 
slightly whiter than the background, which became light gray” (9 Z 3). 
“As soon as I saw the outline of the figure, it became brighter, and 
it had a gray outline” (13 Ca 4). 

(6) Darker quality —“A grayish film extends over the surface of the 
whole figure, and outside of the figure it is very white” (7 Co 4). 
“Its quality changed to a slightly grayer color, and the regions beyond 
the figure were brighter” (7 H 8). “The figure was of a dark gray 
and the background was white” (15 Ca 3). “As I looked at the 8, 
it became grayer than the outside” (7 Z 2). “That scroll stood out 
from its background very gray, and the surrounding ‘area was definitely 
whiter” (10 Zi 5). 

Several reports indicate that the figure assumed a lustrous quality. 
“After an instant there was a central part of the figure which became 
clearer, and the quality changed to a grayish lustre” (16 H 3). “Again 
the quality of the figure was a gray lustre” (13 H 4). 

One O reports a case in which a free image helps to determine the 
quality of the figure. “I found myself endeavoring to identify that 
figure. The attempt to name it was very marked. First I said Circle, 
and then No. Kinaesthesis of shaking the head with this rejection. 
Then I called it an Indian pot. I do not know that I named it as 
such, but I identified it as such. I had a free image of a piece of 
Indian pottery which conformed with this. The figure now looked 
yellowish gray” (6 D 3). 

Another O mentions a difference in the texture of the figure. “The 
figure is distinguished from the background by a difference in texture. 
The texture of the figure is thinner than that of the background” 
(18 Co 1). “Just a difference in texture distinguishes it. The figure 
is thinner” (4 Co 11). “It is a difference in texture that marks it off. 
The dumbbell is less dense. There is only this qualitative change that 
marks it off” (8 Co 6). 

(3) Another fact reported by all O’s is that the figure assumes 
greater vividness than the rest of the exposed field. The black char- 
acters were vague and often unremarked. When the O’s undertook 
to sketch the figure, they were very often unable to place any black 
on the field; they declared that there was black there, but that they 
could say nothing about it. 

“The figure became very clear and the outlying region became very 
vague. I could not say anything about the outlying parts at all” 
(6 H 4). “I did not notice the background as grayer; but I saw the 
figure as whiter, and knew the background must be grayer. The back- 
ground was very very obscure” (8 Su 1). “The background was so 
unclear that I cannot report on it. The figure was the only clear thing” 
(14 Su 9). “I have no notion at all of the area surrounding the 
figure” (12 L 2). “The background disappeared when the figure was 
clearest” (10Z 3). “The crescent stood forth in attention very vividly 
and all of the background was indistinct. When you get the figure 
it just sticks together as a whole and all the rest drops out. The 
attention-factor is the tremendous thing in the perception” (14 D 1). 
“There is a sort of spontaneity with which the attention goes to the 
figure. I absolutely lose all of the background” (15 D 3). “Soon 
it became a unitary figure, and the rest of the card was ignored. The 
figure was very very clear and I did not observe anything in the 
background” (14 Zi 2). “The figure was so clear that I saw nothing 
else. All of the background was unclear” (8 Zi 2). 

(4) All O’s report that the figure assumes perspective, in addition 
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to the attributive changes already mentioned. The perspective, as we 
shall presently see, comes late in the temporal course and is correlated 
with objective reference of the figure. 

“The outline was hardly so definite as a pencil mark. However, 
the circularity of the extent had for me the vividness of a natural 
perception, as the perception of a very white disc of cardboard hung 
against a slightly darker quality of background. This suggests the 
vividness of the perception” (3 L 6). “There is no line defining the 
figure, but it just stands off spatially, just as though a space of half 
acm. were between the heart and the background. It is that that 
marks the figure off for me” (16 Co 1). “I had a distinct perception 
of separateness. The background seemed a quarter of an inch behind 
the white figure” (13 Co 1). “The figure became brighter and stood 
out in perspective, very markedly nearer me, with the darker back- 
ground surrounding it in the distance” (9 H 5). “When the quality 
changed to this grayish lustre, the figure seemed an object set back 
behind the background” (16 H 3). “ That figure came out in marked 
perspective toward me” (8 Z 5).— 

Finally, two O’s reported changes in intensity of the area of the 
figure along with changes in quality and clearness. Su gave this report 
very frequently. Asked just what she meant by intensity, she replied: 
“The figure becomes more glaring with increased intensity.” H in- 
sisted that a figure, even if of the same quality as the outlying region, 
might assume greater or less brightness. The following are examples: 

“When the white dumbbell was observed, it was more intensely 
bright. It was ‘glary’” (8 Su 7). “This bowl was very white, but 
of rather low intensity. It was not glaring and not very bright” 
(6 Su 7). “The figure now became more clear and more intensely 
bright and was definitely outlined. I did not note much, if any, change 
in quality, but it merely became clearer and brighter” (8 H 7). 


The O’s distinguished three phases in the course of observa- 
tion which culminated in a fully developed figure. First, 
under the influence of the instructions, which have set the O 
for perceiving a figure, comes a period of searching or ex-' 
pectancy. During this period O casts his eyes over the card 
and along the bits of black in the field, or fixates briefly cer- 
tain parts of the white area in the expectation that a figure 
will emerge. Secondly, some portion of the white field be- 
tween the black characters holds O’s eye, and becomes the 
sensory basis for an abstract or plane-geometrical figure- 
meaning. The figure is not yet attributively differentiated, and 
there is no completion of the contours in tied imagery. 
Thirdly, by steady fixation of this area or by eye-movements 
around its periphery, the area of the figure becomes differ- 
entiated from its background in quality and vividness, assumes 
perspective, and is labelled by a concrete name, such as ball, 
sun, egg, pear, lemon, gold-fish bowl, Indian pottery. In 
the last two phases we have correlation of certain sensory 
moments with a definite type of meaning. Their distinction 
is especially significant in that the instructions did not im- 
pose, or even suggest, the task of reporting temporal sequence. 
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All ten O’s definitely indicate these three phases, and their 
characterisations are essentially the same. This does not 
mean that all phases, and the two last in their dual aspect of 
process and meaning, were reported in every observation; we 
have already said that the cards offered a sort of puzzle, which 
was not always successfully solved. There were various 
omissions and short cuts. In the 15% of “ failures,” in which 
no figure at all was found, phase I only was represented. 
There was, in fact, a certain percentage of observations in 
which all three phases were noted; there were cases in which 
phase I was omitted, while both aspects of the other two phases 
were fully given; and a few reports by all O’s were cut short 
at the end of phase II, so that processwise the figure was not 
completed in tied imagery, and was not differentiated in 
quality, clearness and perspective from the outlying white field, 
and meaningwise it failed to take on objective reference and 
was not labelled with a concrete name. The accompanying 
table shows the percentages of such complete and undeveloped 
reports for all O’s.** 


Total Total Total 
O Presenta- Complete % em % Combined 


tions Reports 


Sawa 


St 
Su 
Z 
Zi 
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The following excerpts are descriptive of these phases. 

Phase I—“ Just the total white field. That peculiar organic set 
that makes one look for a figure. The whole card was not equally 
clear at all times, due to rapid shifts of fixation” (9 H 4). “There 
was first a tendency to explore, and the whole card was explored, 
more or less. I was attending to the white parts and they were clearer 
than the black” (12 H 8). “I keep trying to see something in the 
center but cannot do it. There must be some figure among the black 
dots. I feei that they partly outline some figure, but there is no 
meaning there” (17 Su 7). “Inside of this triangular area were some 
black figures. Inside of them I was hunting for a white figure” 


13 The remaining reports are distributed among the following classes: 
(1) ‘condensed’ reports, wherein phase II is omitted, and there is 
an immediate jump from phase I to phase III; (2) ‘incomplete’ 
reports, from which one or both aspects of either phase II or phase 
III are omitted; and (3) the group of ‘ failures.’ 


ea Ca 144 9 2 1l 7.63 1 
Co 270 9 3 29 10.74 1 
D 90 8 88 4 4.44 | 
7 H 144 33 9 6 4.16 27 
83 7 
Sh 216 13 
180 15 
216 22 
108 10 
108 19 
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(17 Su 12). “I had a set for a white figure, but when I first saw the 
card it was only black on white. . . . SoI continued to look more 
actively. . . . I think there was a good deal of eye-movement 
here. When I do not get the figure at once my eyes move from one 
black spot to another to get a figure” (9 Co 11). “I just looked all 
around among the ends of the black lines to get a figure that I could 
put a meaning to” (14 Sh 8). “ Before the circles came in, my eyes 
were moving around over the card trying to get a white figure. I 
then noticed the outline of the edges of black and moved along it 
and the figure appeared” (13 Ca 3). “I did not get the figure until 
just as the curtain dropped. My fixation and attention jumped around 
re os) the possible parts of the pattern defined to find a figure” 

Phase II. (1) Process —‘“ Then a shift and I saw two circular areas 
set in between the black lines. At first these had no particular char- 
acter except they were the clear things” (7 H 5). “Then a bit of the 
card catches you and stops the exploration. The figure is not com- 
pleted or marked out in this stage. Just this bit catches the attention ” 
(13 H 7). “I saw a white sort of a figure. It was only moderately 
intense and clear. There were white surfaces at the sides of the figure 
that were of no difference in quality from the figure itself, but they 
did not seem to belong to the figure. I do not know what that figure 
is, and don’t know that it was marked off” (12 Su 12). “I don’t 
believe this figure was marked off at all except by the black lines, 
but still the white in the center seemed to suggest a figure” (11 Su. 6). 
“This figure is hard to describe because I did not have time to get 
it completed. There was continuous eye-movement over it in an 
attempt to have it take outline and mean something. But the figure 
seems to have a rather definite extent” (12 Co 12). “The circle 
is separated from the background only at the ends of the black lines. 
In between them it is not marked out. It is as if it were about to 
come out, but it did not before the curtain dropped” (3 Co 7). “The 
black strips are so broken that a sort of a circle is formed in the 
center. But I did not get the outline around the circle where there 
were no black strips” (2 Sh 3). “I just look at that ‘shape,’ but 
I cannot see the outline or any changes to mark off the figure. I just 
did not know how to finish the figure” (15 St 3). “There is just a 
square shape of white there, but it is not at all different in quality 
from the rest” (1 St 6). “As I moved my eyes along the black 
lines I saw a white ‘shape’ in the center. It suggested circle, but I 
had to move my eyes around it to get it to come out definitely” (13 
Ca 6). “At first that just looked like a figure of white. It was just 
a flat shape of white, but was not definitely outlined yet” (8 Z 4). 
“I saw a perfectly white figure suggested by the black lines. But all 
the white of the whole field was of the same whiteness” (14 Z 2). 

(2) Meaning.—‘ Something about this gives a hint of meaning, 
but the meaning seems to be indefinite, and I continue to sweep over 
the figure trying to verify the partially-accepted meaning. There is 
tension or strain in the throat which means suspended judgment, and 
I move to verify my judgment” (14 H 7). “The figure-meaning 
came before the thing became a definite or particular figure” (13 
H 7). “At first, when there was just a flat surface and it was not 
outlined, the figure did not mean much. It did not represent any 
known object” (18 Su 8). “This was a figure, but it did not have 
a meaning that I could name. But it meant a figure because there 
were not just black lines there” (12 Su 4). “It seems to have a 
definite extent, but is not marked out by the usual lines, and does 
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not mean anything except a white figure-shape” (12 Co 12). “At 
first this central area was vague and suggested that it might be cir- 
cular or slightly elliptical in shape” (2 L 1). “At first that figure 
was merely a ‘design’ and took on no particular meaning” (11 St 3). 
“That shape does not remind me of. anything, except that it is just 
a shape. I cannot name it” (15 St 3). “I saw a pattern of white 
among the black. I call it a pattern because it is not what I mean 
by a figure. I don’t have any tendency to name this figure and a 
figure has a name. This is just a white pattern of different parts” 


7D1). 

Phase III. Process and Meaning.14—‘“ The whole figure became 
clearer and the surroundings obscure. It also assumed convex per- 
spective” (18 H 6). “The figure became of a different quality and 
was very bright and had perspective. The rest of the field was quite 
obscure. It was a beautiful marble now” (17 H 8). “ Very quickly 
it popped out very white and the background was quite submerged. 
The black of the background was quite obscure. The figure looked 
like a real crescent now” (9 H 7). “When these changed to little 
balls, they became whiter and more intense and clearer. Little dark- 
gray narrow line surrounded them. They changed very quickly” 
(13 Su 6). “This was a globe to hold goldfish. It rounded out and 
had depth. It meant a real globe instead of the flat figure that pre- 
ceded” (2 Su 5). “ That electric light-bulb was of a slightly greenish 
gray and took on marked depth. Where the black lines do not meet 
at the top, I extend the greenish gray surface so that I make a tip 
for the bulb. The tip is the same color as the bulb. The contour of 
the bulb is very distinct now” (6 Co 4). “Ona second look it looked 
like a hammock instead of an oval figure. There was a visible gray 
outline around it. It had a very definite dividing line” (15 St 2). 
“Then it meant a vase to me. The vase was outlined. The disc 
which was first suggested was not outlined; but when the figure 
meant vase, there was distinct white outlining it. The surface of the 
vase was gray” (6 Ca7). “Then the figure stood out at me. It was 
definitely and completely outlined all around. My images were rather 
a gray strip just outside the contour of the figure. I named it 
battle-axe then” (11 D1). “As I looked at it more it appeared to 
be a barrel. It came out in perspective and I saw three hoops of 
gtayish quality running across the barrel. This was very clear and 
looked like a real barrel” (3 Z 3). “Soon it changed and looked like 
a football. It was gray, especially on the right side, and the gray 
surface shaded up the edge of the figure prettily” (4 Z 3). 


The general results of this section may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. Partially outlined figures may be completed imaginally 
by curved as well as by straight contours. The figures thus 
completed are differentiated from their identically colored 
background (a) by imaginal lines of tied imagery completing 
the contours, (b) by a change in the quality of the figure- 
surface, (c) by an enhanced vividness, and (d) by perspective. 

2. Three stages in the temporal course of these observations 
could be distinguished: (a) a phase of expectancy, wherein O 


14Jt seems unwise to separate the descriptions of meaning and 
process in this phase; but the object-meaning is italicised. 
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is set for the appearance of a figure; (b) a phase of abstract 
form-meaning, which has correlated with it a definite sensory 
datum (this datum gives merely the suggestion of form; it 
is not marked off from the background by attributive differ- 
ences other than vividness) ; and (c) a phase of concrete or 
objective meaning, in which O labels the figure with a con- 
crete name. A wealth of sensory processes is correlated 
with this object-meaning; they are subsumed under (a) tied 
imagery, (b) qualitative changes, (c) change in the distribu- 
tion of vividness of parts, and (d) perspective. 


Section III 

In these experiments a plane-geometrical figure, e.g., a 
square outlined in black on a large white field, was presented 
to O; and, while the observation was in progress, this figure 
was gradually changed to another, e.g., an oblong. We hoped 
to determine the ultimate observational moments characteristic 
of various plane-geometrical figures.”® 

Six stimulus-cards were used. Five operated upon the 
principle of elongation: 1 square-oblong, 2 circle-flat sided 
oval, 3 diamond-hexagon, 4 plus sign-cross, and 5 multiplica- 
tion sign-double arrow. The sixth card allowed the vertical 
sides of a square to fall together (at the same time that the 
upper horizontal side was concealed) to form a triangle. The 
dimensions of the smaller or unelongated figures were 5.5 
cm. in each direction; either dimension could be increased by 
distances up to 10 cm. 

These compound cards were presented in a large picture- 
frame exposure-apparatus. A door at the back held the cards 
firmly, but not tightly, against the plate glass. A groove 
mortised in the top of the frame, flush with the inner side 
of the plate glass, allowed the hinder card to move upward 
and downward. The movement was effected at a uniform 
rate by the pull of a running kymograph. The rate, empirically 
determined as favorable for the observations, was 10 cm. in 
8 sec. 

The time-orders were roughly equated; i.e., the elongated 
figure was shown first in an exposure about as often as the 
unelongated. The square-oblong figure was presented to all 
O’s on an average of 15 times with each direction of move- 
ment ; the other figures averaged only 9 times in each direction. 

The 7 O’s were Ca, Co, D, H, Su, Z and Zi. O was seated 


15 Perhaps Schumann also made the first step in this direction. 
His characterisations, however, are grossly perceptual and associa- 
tive. See I, 15 ff. 
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6 m. from the apparatus ; at this distance he could not perceive 
the line of demarcation of the constituent cards. The work 
was done in a light optics-room. The following instructions 
were used throughout: “I shall show you a card on which a 
figure is represented in black. Observe the figure carefully 
and, when the curtain drops, report what you have observed.” 
The total exposure-time was 12 sec.; the first figure of an 
exposure was shown stationary for 2 sec. before the move- 
ment (which consumed 8 sec.) began, and the second figure 
was also shown for 2 sec. in the final position before the 
exposure terminated. 

The main series were taken with the frame in the vertical 
position. In an extra-series with H the apparatus was turned 
on its side, so that the square, when elongated, became a hori- 
zontal oblong. The same technique and instructions were 
employed. 

Results ——aA certain period of training was necessary before 
the O’s fell into the strictly “descriptive” attitude. During 
the earliest sittings common-sense reports were the rule: “ The 
oblong is longer than the square ;” “ The oblong is longer in 
one direction while the square is the same in both directions.” 
Very soon, however, the O’s realised the inadequacy of such 
reports, and cast about for other criteria of difference between 
the figures. The next mode of differentiation came by way of 
an empathic tendency: as the figure was pulled upward, there 
were reports of sensory experiences of “lightness” or of 
“expansion ;” when the movement was downward, pressure 
on the head and general “ compression ” were reported. These 
experiences all reduced to sensory or imaginal kinaesthesis. 
One O (Su) began with a clean-cut objective attitude. The 
long vertical sides of the oblong appeared, with upward move- 
ment, to stretch and became narrower, particularly in the 
middle region; and with downward movement to be com- 
pressed, to thicken and to bulge out. 

After a short period of practice the seven O’s passed by 
way of these common sense, empathic, or objective attitudes 
to the attitude of strict psychological observation. The in- 
structions were not altered in order to attain this attitudinal 
shift; it is probable that the observations of the preceding 
section exerted an influence which favored the transition. 
Two O’s, who came into the experiment for this series only, 
and without the previous experience, never passed beyond 
the empathic or objective attitude. 

There was a tendency with all O’s to report an initial ex- 
ploratory phase, from which the meaning and the attributive 
marks of the figure emerged. We merely mention these re- 
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ports; nothing significant is to be gleaned from them except 
that any part of the figure may first become clear, and may 
thus be the starting-point of exploration. At the end of this 
phase the complete figure is in focus. The direction of ex- 
ploration was usually from left to right; most commonly it 
began at the lower left corner of the field, and went upward 
and to the right. 

We now take up the stimuli in order, and report the char- 


acterizations of the figures. 

Square-vertical oblong—The square was in practically every case 
described as attributively alike in all its parts.% D reported several 
times that the corners of the square were the clearest parts; he was, 
however, not very sure of the observation. The oblong, on the other 
hand, was characterized by differences in distribution of attributive 
characters; the longer sides were described by all O’s as blacker, 
clearer and broader. Two, H and Su, also report a higher intensity. 
The short sides of the oblong were described as grayish, vague, and 
narrower. 

H and Co frequently reported an empathic difference between these 
figures. H stated that the square had a “stability” or “compact- 
ness,” which he found based upon sensory and imaginal processes 
in the chest or throat. Co reported a “lack of balance” in the oblong, 
based upon imagery or sensations of pressure in chest or shoulders. 
The “objective” attitude of Su to the oblong has already been 
referred to. 

Circle-oval—The circle was described by all O’s as attributively 
uniform in all parts, while the oval was just as universally char- 
acterized as blacker, clearer and more extended on the two longer 
sides.17_ He also reported empathic “compactness” or “stability” 
in the circle. At times Su and H reported an objective attitude to- 
ward the circle. When regarded as object, some arc of the circle, 
usually that upon which it rested, or if it rolled the side toward which 
it rolled, was qualitatively blacker, clearer, more extended and more 
intense. These objective characterisations usually followed in time 
the observation of the figure under the “form” attitude. 

Diamond-hexagon.—For the most part the diamond was described 
as attributively uniform in all parts. Several O’s, however, went 
further in analysis. Co reported the four points clearer and blacker. 
For D the two vertical angles were the characteristic parts. Ca re- 
ported that the figure divided horizontally, and that the upper half 
was usually attributively enhanced. 

In the hexagon, as in the oblong and the oval, the two long vertical 
sides were attributively enhanced. Co reported an empathic “ un- 
balance” in the hexagon. She remarked several times: “I was afraid 
it would fall over.” 

Plus sign-cross—For the most part the plus sign was described as 


16 Schumann reports that in the square all four sides are uniformly 
combined (gleichwertig verbunden); in the oblong, the two longer 
sides obtrude in consciousness (hervortreten oder auffallen im Be- 
wusstsein) and are more closely combined (inniger verbunden). See 


*17 Schumann states that in the circle no parts obtrude, while in the 
oval the two sides which give it its longer dimension obtrude and 
combine more closely. See I, 22. 
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attributively uniform in all parts.18 Analysis was carried further in 
later observations, in which the horizontal arm bore enhanced attribu- 
tive marks, and the vertical arm was grayish, less vivid, and narrower. 
Co showed the empathic tendency by noting “ solidity » or “balance” 
in the plus sign. 

In the cross, the long vertical line was universally described as 
attributively predominant. Co also reported a “ feeling of unbalance.” 

Multiplication sign-double arrow—The times-sign?® was at first 
described as attributively uniform, and the long vertical line in the 
arrow was enhanced in all attributive respects. Toward the last, Ca 
and De reported a step in analysis of the times-sign: the upper or 
lower half of the figure was enhanced. Ca also reported, as did all 
the O’s before the series ended, that one of the diagonals, usually the 
lower left-upper right, became blacker, clearer and broader as a whole. 
D sometimes took an objective attitude toward the arrow, and in these 
instances described one of the arrow points as attributively heightened. 

Square-triangle—As we have already said, the square was observed 
as attributively identical in all parts. The triangle, however, was 
characterized by enhancement of the apex and the two sides forming 
it.2° The base line was very commonly described as grayish, and 
sometimes as quite vague. 

Square-horizontal oblong—H reports that the upper horizontal side 
assumes attributive predominance over the lower. Sometimes the 
upper side alone, but usually both of the long horizontal sides, are 
attributively heightened. 

These reports show that, even after the “ descriptive ” atti- 
tude had been assumed, the O’s were able to take account 
only of the more obvious descriptive features of the figures. 


We therefore had recourse to another mode of presentation. 


Section IV 


By the procedure of Section III we were able to present 
only one figure, e.g., the square, with its corresponding elon- 
gated pattern, e.g., the oblong. We now arranged conditions 
whereby any figure could be presented with any other, e.g., 
the circle with the square. We hoped by this variation to 
enable the O’s to carry further the analyses previously begun. 

The stimulus-cards carried 12 figures, accurately drawn 
in black on white: 1 square, 2 horizontal oblong, 3 triangle, 
4 vertical oblong, 5 tilted square, 6 circle, 7 oval, 8 plus sign, 
9 multiplication sign, 10 horizontal rhombus, 11 horizontal 


18 Schumann reports that the two arms of the plus sign combine 
os" and that no parts obtrude. He did not use the cross figure. 


"19 Schumann observes that any two legs of the times-sign lying 
symmetrically to the vertical or horizontal, preferably to the former, 
obtrude and combine more closely. He does not note the enhance- 
ment of a diagonal, which Ca first reports and which all O’s get in the 
later work. I, 20. 

2° Schumann notes that the base of the triangle is of less observa- 
tional significance. He states that the two sides forming the apex 
of the triangle obtrude and combine to a greater degree of unity. I, 20. 
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diamond, and 12 vertical diamond. The maximal length of 
any figure was 3 cm. Figures of the same magnitude in 
both dimensions, e.g., square and circle, measured 2 cm. in 
each dimension. The figures were shown, as by the method 
of paired comparisons, in a Dodge tachistoscope.** The dis- 
tance of the stimulus-card from O’s eye was 38 cm. The 
shift from the first exposure field to the second was affected 
instantaneously by a swinging pendulum; the brightness of 
the two fields was sensibly the same. 

The five O’s, Co, H, Su, Z, and Zi, had all taken part in 
the work of Section III. The following instructions were 
used throughout: “I shall present to you two figures in suc- 
cession. You are to observe them carefully, and at the end 
of the exposure to report in strictly psychological terms 
what you have observed.” The time of exposure was regu- 
lated by a silent metronome; a complete swing consumed 2 
sec.,. which was the time between the “ready” signal and 
the first exposure. Each of the paired figures remained under 
illumination for 2 sec. 

A complete comparison-series comprised 66 observations ; 
a complete series for all O’s, 330 observations. We performed 
three series. The experimental conditions remained identical, 
except as regards a fixation point. In the first series, there 
was no fixation mark; after the ready-signal O was simply 
staring into darkness, when suddenly the first figure ap- 
peared. In the second series we used two fixation points on 
every card. These were placed horizontally just outside the 
boundaries of the figures; they were not perceptible during 
the period of illumination. In the third series the two fixation 
points were set vertically. Since the results show no signifi- 
cant differences, we do not distinguish the three series in what 
follows. 

Results —Certain figures brought out stable and uniform 
descriptions ; most definite were the plus-sign, the oval, and 
the two oblongs. The square and tilted square proved most 
baffling, and their analyses were reported with less assurance 
than those of the other figures. 

Square—This figure was most frequently described, under the form- 
attitude, as uniform in quality, clearness, extent, and intensity in all 
parts. When the square took on the “object” meaning, Co stated 
that the base line was increased in all attributive respects, while H 
described the base line as more vague, grayish, narrower and less 
intense; the other three sides were uniform. There were occasional 
reports of a brief initial stage in which two parallel sides were 
clear and definite, and the other two very indefinite; in this stage, 


21R. Dodge, An Improved Exposure Apparatus, Psychological Bul- 
letin, IV, 1907, 10 ff. 
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however, the form-meaning was that, not of a square, but of two 
parallel lines, with two grayish and vague cross lines unrelated to the 
figure, and usually out of its plane. There were also early reports 
in which the square figure had the meaning of oblong; O then de- 
scribed two parallels as blacker, clearer and a little wider than the 
others.?2 

Horizontal oblong—The longer parallel sides of this figure were 
described as blacker, clearer, broader and more intense than the 
shorter sides. These marks usually characterised the lines as wholes, 
although Su sometimes reported that they were blacker, etc., in the 
center, and graded off attributively toward the ends; the ends were 
never so vague, however, as the shorter sides of the figure. For the 
most part the two more pronounced sides were equally enhanced; but 
toward the end two O’s tended to see the one side slightly predom- 
inating over the other. For H the upper side was somewhat more 
pronounced, while with Co the base line was preferred. 

In all the work of this section, the differences of quality and clear- 
ness were most obvious. All O’s reported changes in extent, but less 
frequently, and with less definiteness of assertion. Differences of 
intensity were reported only by Su and H. 

Triangle—The two sides forming the apex were attributively en- 
hanced, and the base line was vague and grayish. Usually the sides were 
enhanced as wholes, but sometimes the parts about the apex were 
more pronounced. Su and Co reported occasionally that the base line 
was blacker and broader: in these cases the meaning of the figure 
had changed. Su stated that she saw just a bold black horizontal 
line with grayish legs projecting away from it; the lines formed no 
definite figure, and did not carry the meaning of triangle. Co also 
stated that the figure as thus seen did not mean “a good triangle.” 
ba shall see presently that these O’s show a preference for horizontal 
ines. 

Vertical oblong—The two longer parallel lines were described as 
clearer, blacker, broader, and sometimes as more intense than the 
shorter horizontals. Usually both of the longer lines were equally 
predominant; toward the end, however, Co tended to report the one 
or the other, usually the left, as the more pronounced. Usually, 
again, these lines were enhanced throughout their length, but in a few 
instances only about two-thirds of their extent was changed. 

For H, as we have already seen, the horizontal oblong is dominated 
by its upper side line; in the vertical oblong the two longer sides 
are equally enhanced. Co reports a predominance of the base line 
in the horizontal, and of the left vertical side in the vertical oblong. 

Tilted square.—Usually two parallel sides assumed attributive promi- 
nence in this figure; frequently the upper or lower, and more rarely 
the right or left half became more marked; a few reports indicate 
the lateral angles as the characteristic parts; and a few that the figure 
is attributively uniform in all parts. Thus on the side of process 
this figure is variously described, even by the same O’s. But a dif- 
ferent meaning is correlated with the differences of description. When 
two parallels, usually the lower left and upper right, were most 
marked, the O’s often remarked that the figure seemed slightly longer 
in the direction of these parallels; it meant a distorted diamond or 


22 Schumann found that observers could voluntarily favor any two 
sides, particularly the verticals of a square; and that, when two 
sides were thus preferred, they united more closely and the figure 
was no longer a square but an oblong. II, 16 ff. 
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parallelogram. With the one half outstanding, the figure meant a dia- 
mond, two triangles, or two V’s put together. The horizontal division, 
into an upper and a lower half, was largely preferred. When described 
as uniform in all parts, the figure meant a square. When the lateral 
angles with a small portion of the lines forming them were the char- 
acteristic parts, the meaning was that of a diamond. In a few reports 
this last interpretation included an “ objective reference ;” a tied image, 
whiter or grayer than the background, then formed an observable 
link between the angles. 

Circle—The circle, under the form-attitude, was reported as uni- 
form in all parts. Frequently the figure took on an “object” mean- 
ing; this sometimes followed the “form” meaning, sometimes came 
at once as the figure was exposed. In these cases, as in our previous 
work, certain parts of the figure were attributively differentiated: if 
it meant a rolling hoop, an arc of about 30° on the side toward which 
it rolled was enhanced; if it meant a standing wheel or hoop, it was 
more marked along the arc on which it appeared to rest. 

The attempt to find an attributive basis for the difference between 
circle and square proved unavailing. There were a number of reports 
of an empathic difference: the circle was characterised by a “ smooth- 
ness,” which the square lacked, and the square in distinction had a 
characteristic “abruptness.” These empathic data reduced, so far as 
the O’s could tell, to imagery of eye-movements about the outlines of 
the corresponding figures. 

Two of the regular O’s, as well as Dr. Titchener, who observed in 
this series, reported a tendency for the circle to expand laterally; 
the arcs on either side were then somewhat enhanced attributively. 

Oval—tThe two long sides of the oval are attributively enhanced, 
and the short end-arcs are less marked in all attributive respects. 
For the most part both long sides are equally enhanced; Co and H, 
however, noted a tendency for the base and upper side respectively 
to assume a slight predominance. 

All O’s differentiated the oval from the oblong by the fact that, 
in the latter figure, the enhancement extended uniformly the whole 
length of the longer sides, while in the oval there was a gradation 
from the most marked attributive increase at the center outward 
toward the extremes of the figure. The O’s were unable to specify 
a precise point at which enhancement ceased or began. Moreover, 
most O’s declared that the round ends of the oval, even though of a 
very low degree of clearness, were more essentially characteristic 
of the oval figure than were the short sides of the oblong for that 
figure. In other words, the short sides of the oblong were less clear 
than the round ends of the oval. One O, Su, frequently reported that 
the short sides of the oblong were unobserved, while if the oval was 
to be apprehended as such the round ends must be perceived.2? An 
empathic difference was also noted; the oval was characterised by a 
“smoothness” and the oblong by an “abruptness.” These char- 
acterisations again appeared to reduce to imagery of eye-movement. 

Plus-sign.—In this figure one of the axes was attributively differ- 
entiated from the other. All O’s except Z described the horizontal 
axis as blacker, clearer, and wider. Z reported the vertical axis 


23 Buhler finds that two adjacent sides, usually the left and the 
upper, are essential parts in the oblong; and that the limen of propor- 
tiort of rectangularity is not essentially heightened by omission of 
the right vertical and lower horizontal sides. Bithler, K., Die Gestalt- 
wahrnehmungen, i., 1913, 182 ff. 
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enhanced, just as constantly as the other O’s reported the horizontal. 
Most O’s asserted that the parts of this figure are more obviously 
differentiated than those of any of the other figures. A very stable 
attitude and a steady and definite type of report were soon acquired. 
The differentiation of parts was, indeed, so pronounced that one O 
believed the horizontal line to have been drawn broader and heavier. 
This statement was made a number of times; and at the close of 
the work the stimulus-card was accordingly handed to O for closer 
scrutiny. Holding it in the usual position, she exclaimed: “I told 
you the horizontal line was drawn heavier!” Asked to turn the 
card 90°, she was amazed to discover that the originally vertical line, 
which in the normal position was very vague, assumed just as great 
predominance over its rival as this, the originally horizontal line, had 
held before. 

Times sign—tThe parts of the times-sign which were characterized 
by more marked attributive moments were somewhat variable. Most 
commonly one of the legs, usually the lower left-upper right leg, was 
attributively enhanced. There were also numerous reports in which 
the figure divided into an upper and a lower half; usually, one half 
was then attributively increased. There were a few reports in which 
the figure divided vertically, and the left half was the more char- 
acteristic. 

Rhombus.—In this figure either the two parallel horizontal sides, or 
the obtuse angles with portions of the lines forming them, were the 
attributively marked parts.2* All O’s reported that, when the hori- 
zontal parallels were the marked parts, the correlated meaning was 
that of parallelogram or rhombus. In this situation the oblique sides 
were very low in clearness. H again showed his general tendency 
to give the upper horizontal a slight predominance over the lower; 
both, however, were heightened more or less. When, on the other 
hand, the obtuse angles were the heightened parts, the figure-meaning 
was that of diamond. The shift of meaning with definite alteration 
in descriptive content was extremely constant in this figure, and was 
brought out by all O’s. Several O’s reported a tied image connecting 
the two angles in the diamond; the image was qualitatively either 
brighter or darker than the background of white, and played a part 
only when the figure had assumed an object-reference. 

Horizontal diamond.—All O’s found a good deal of variation in the 
diamond-figures, and no one part acquired a steady preference or 
predominance. However, with the shifts in descriptive content we 
have a fairly definite correlation of shifts in meaning. The portions 
of the lines forming the acute angles were very commonly enhanced, 
and the meaning of the figure was then definitely that of diamond. 
When this particular content assumed an object-meaning, a tied image 
often connected the angles. Again, two parallel sides of the figure 
were often enhanced, when it took on the meaning of a sort of 
parallelogram. The figure was observed as longer in the direction 
of the concerned parallel sides. At other times the figure divided 
horizontally, and the upper half was usually described as attributively 
increased. The meaning in this case was given as diamond, with fre- 
quent specification of two triangles with their bases juxtaposed, or 


24Schumann found no outstanding feature in this figure. He says 
that, when two sides of the figure are in the horizontal direction, all 
parts are equally combined, just as in the square. Only the differences 
in the angles differentiate the rhombus from the square. I, 20 
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two V’s put together, the one of which was of a slightly enhanced 
attributive status. 

Vertical diamond.—Here again either the portions of the lines form- 
ing the acute angles, or two parallel sides, were attributively heightened. 
In the former case the figure had a definite and positive diamond- 
meaning, and tied imagery played its usual réle when the object- 
meaning supervened. When two parallels were the outstanding parts, 
the meaning was that of a sort of parallelogram or distorted diamond. 
There were also a few reports in which the figure divided into halves, 
as in the case of the horizontal diamond. 


The general outcome of the foregoing work may be sum- 
marised as follows: 

1. Schumann’s general statement that certain parts of plane 
figures obtrude in consciousness and combine more unitedly 
than the rest is shown to have an analysable sensory basis. 
The sensory content assumes a definite pattern of distribution 
appropriate to particular figure-meanings, and may be de- 
scribed in various attributive respects, viz., quality, clearness, 
extent and intensity. 

2. When a figure has an unmistakable meaning, there is a 
stable pattern of attributive distribution. When the meaning 
is variable, there is variability of the enhanced attributive 
pattern corresponding with the various shifts in meaning. 
We may thus account for the perception of different forms 
in the same stimulus, and the perception of the same form 
in different stimuli. The tilted square, e.g., when observed 
as a diamond, has the attributive characterization of the dia- 
mond; and, when observed as a square, is described as the 
square. 

3. If a figure acquires an object-meaning, there is a change 
in the perceptual content. Tied imagery often plays a role 
in the object-perception. 

4. The figures may be distinguished either psychologically, 
as just indicated, or empathically. Empathic is akin to naive 
or common-sense differentiation, and is consequently reverted 
to when psychological observation is most difficult. 

5. Four of our O’s showed a preference for the horizontal 
direction; the other O as strongly preferred the vertical. 
Hence there are individual differences to be reckoned with 
in observations of this kind.*® 


SECTION V 


Our previous experiments have shown, in various contexts, 
that the same physical stimulus, under repeated presentation, 


25 Schumann implies that both the horizontal and the vertical direc- 
tions are more important than the oblique; IV, 161 ff. He also remarks 
that lines which lie symmetrically to the ‘vertical axis are more apt to 
be grouped together as a unity: I, 
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may set off a variety of meanings, and that the psychological 
experience underlying the observation of the figure differs as 
these meanings vary. In the instance of the rhombus, ¢.g., 
the meaning either of parallelogram or of diamond might 
emerge, with corresponding descriptive difference. More- 
over, we have found a descriptive difference for the same 
figure taken under the “form” and the “ object” attitudes. 

These results led us to seek conditions which should allow 
a still greater flexibility of meaning with observation of one 
and the same stimulus. We relied especially upon the arousal 
and influence of tied imagery. We therefore prepared figures 
whose outlines were indicated by widely discrete white pin- 
heads set on a large black background. The instrument em- 
ployed was Minsterberg’s Augenmassap parat.*® 

We performed four experimental series. The first two 
were very short, and served as a continuation of the work 
of the preceding sections. In the first series a figure, e.g., 
a square of 6 cm. side, was indicated by four white pins; 
the two lower pins were fixed in the black broadcloth, and the 
two upper were carried on a horizontal rider glued to the 
threads which stretched vertically in front of the broad- 
cloth screen. By operation of the thumb-screws this figure 
could be changed, laterally into a rhombus, and vertically into 
an oblong. In like manner the diamond could be reduced to 
a triangle and conversely, and the triangle into a straight line. 
The O’s were those of Section IV, and their instructions were 
unchanged. They sat at a distance of 5 m. from the apparatus. 

In the second series the two upper dots of a square, out- 
lined as above, were moved obliquely upward; thus the figure 
expanded as it lengthened upward, and took the shape of a 
truncated triangle or wedge. This change was accomplished 
by means of pulleys placed along the top and bottom edge of 
the broadcloth screen, and belts of narrow black braid run- 
ning obliquely around the pulleys. The O’s and the conditions 
of experimentation were as in the first series. 

In the third series we adopted a procedure which gave 
greater scope for multiform meanings with the same stimulus- 
pattern. We used the two stimulus-patterns suggested by 
Bithler,?” the square and tilted square, each indicated by four 
white dots. During the first sitting the one of these patterns 
(the tilted square for Co, Su and Z, and the square for H 
and Zi) was presented for a certain period of time, during 
which E called out in succession the names of various figures 


26 See E. B. Titchener, Experimental Psychology, Instr. Quan. Man- 


ual, 1905, 210. 
27 Buhler, K., Die Gestaltwahrnehmungen, I., 1913, 26. 
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which O should find outlined by the dots. The figures re- 
quired in the tilted square were: tilted square, right oblique 
parallels, plus sign, division sign, left oblique parallels, circle, 
dotted V, and Z; those demanded in the square were: X, 
square, N, vertical parallels, Z, O, horizontal parallels, and 
M. These figures were called for at successive intervals of 
4 sec. Under observation, the figures were completed in 
tied imagery. The instructions read: “I shall expose several 
uniform white dots, which are regularly arranged on a large 
black background. I shall then ask you, at rather brief inter- 
vals, to observe these dots as forrning the framework of a series 
of figures. It will be your task to observe the figures as called 
for; and after observing a short series of them to describe 
each one. If in your subsequent description you are unable 
to recall the order in which they came, I shall be ready to 
prompt you.” 

At the next sitting the other pattern was shown (the square 
to Co, Su and Z, and the tilted square to H and Zi), with 
the instruction that O observe as many different figures as 
possible. The exposure continued until O indicated he could 
find no more figures. The following instructions were used: 
“T am going to present several uniform white dots which are 
regularly arranged on a large black background. Your task 
will be to observe as many different forms as you can, and 
every time you observe a new form to call out what it is. 
The exposure will continue until you are no longer able to 
get a new form. When the exposure has ended, you are to 
describe the forms observed as carefully as you can. If you 
cannot recall the order i in which you observed them I shali be 
ready to prompt you.” 

In the fourth series we attempted to provide stimulus- 
patterns which should represent different degrees of difficulty 
in the suggestion of a meaning. We made a set of eighteen 
stimulus-patterns, which we supposed would give O roughly 
three orders of difficulty. There were six stimuli in every 
order, viz.: (1) patterns of concrete objects, light bulb, bell, 
fork, coat of arms, pennant, hand mirror; (2) patterns of 
stellar constellations, Cepheus, Orion, Pleiades, Cassiopeia, lit- 
tle dipper, sickle ; and (3) patterns of plane geometrical figures, 
in which an extra pin was placed so as to disturb or break up 
any tendency to complete the figure,—triangle (in), triangle 
(out), square (in horizontal), square (out horizontal), square 
(in vertical), square (out vertical). The extra dot was placed 
at random by E in any one of the spatial directions indicated. 
These 18 stimuli were arranged in a single series with regular 
distribution of type. The time of exposure, determined by 
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O, was measured by E with a stop-watch. The three O’s, 
Co, Su and H, worked under the following instructions: “I 
shall show you a cluster of white dots on a large black back- 
ground. These dots are so arranged as to outline a figure. 
You are to search for the figure and to signal its appearance 
by saying ‘Now.’ Then you are to describe, so far as pos- 
sible in attributive terms, what you have observed.” 

Resuilts—In the first series the descriptions of the oblong, 
rhombus, triangle, etc., show the familiar psychological fea- 
tures. The figures tended to complete their outlines in tied 
imagery, which was clearer, qualitatively more enhanced, and 
of more definite limits, in those parts which have already been 
reported as characteristic of the particular figure. Most com- 
monly this imagery was a dark gray, varying in degrees of 
qualitative difference from the deep black background. Some 
O’s tended to report the total area inclosed by the dots as either 
blacker or grayer than the outlying background. In such 
observations the limits of the qualitative differentiation were 
more cleanly cut on the psychologically characteristic sides 
of the figure; the limits on the more vague sides (e.g., the 
short sides of the oblong) were described as “ fuzzy,” 
“ stringy,” “ indefinite,” “fading away into vagueness.” Thus 
this series with incompletely outlined figures confirms the re- 
sults obtained with figures whose outlines were continuously 
drawn. 

In the second series the O’s tended to hold rather firmly 
to the “form” attitude. Several stated that it was not neces- 
sary to obtain a concrete meaning, although the more pregnant 
imagery was correlated with such objective references. The 
oblique sides of the elongated figure were universally described 
as characteristic; the top and bottom were seldom definitely 
outlined. These oblique sides were given (1) by a qualitatively 
lighter or darker tied image, and (2) by a sharply delineated 
edge of the qualitatively different surface inclosed by the dots. 
In such observations the figure was usually named a truncated 
triangular shape. There were occasional reports in which 
the figure assumed an object-meaning, when it was named 
vase or pyramid. With the meaning of vase the bottom of 
the figure was also closed by a definite imaginal line similar 
to those forming the oblique sides; the top remained open. 
With the pyramid-meaning the characteristic oblique imaginal 
lines projected beyond the white dots outward to a point where 
they intersected. The entire surface within these oblique 
limiting lines was qualitatively differentiated from the out- 
lying field of black. 

In this series, as we have said, the O’s declared that it was 
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unnecessary to assume the object-attitude, and tended more 
and more to remain in the form-attitude. Since we have pre- 
viously found a greater richness of attributive characteriza- 
tion and a more prominent role of tied imagery under the 
object-attitude, and since our goal here was variability of 
meaning with identity of stimulus, we thought it advisable 
to change the procedure, in order to bring the O’s, if possible, 
to look for the object-meaning. 

The significant outcome of the first part of the third series 
is that, on the demand of E for the eight different meanings 
from the same stimulus-pattern, O noted corresponding phe- 
nomenal changes in every figure. The imagery of a prior 
meaning broke up and redistributed itself, thus furnishing a 
new sensory basis for the new meaning demanded. Eye- 
movement played a part in determining these shifts of imagery. 
All O’s stated that, where the meaning was more “ real” and 
objective, the imagery was more definite and attributively 
heightened. Roughly, three degrees of definiteness of imagery 
were indicated. With all O’s the parallel lines called for 
were reported as of the lowest degree of definiteness, and the 
meaning was uniformly stated as abstract. Perspective was 
involved in a few reports in which the figure-meaning was 
concrete. 

In the second phase of the same series the figures observed 
depended more or less upon the ingenuity of O in contriving 
new figure-meanings. Co reported 10, Su 17, Z 12, H 10 
and Zi 14 figures. The descriptions forcibly confirm our 
conclusion that concreteness of meaning is correlated with 
heightened imaginal processes. The reports of concrete 
meanings (cornucopiae, hourglass, hoop, earth-on-axis, cross- 
in-perspective, wheel, end-of-crystal), showing definite objec- 
tive reference, are always and for all O’s attended by descrip- 
tion of the best-marked imagery. Most O’s again indicated 
three degrees of definiteness of imagery; Su and Zi gave 
four. The accompanying summary shows the figures reported, 
at the different degrees of definiteness of imagery, by the 
different O’s. It is clear that the more concrete meanings 
fall in the more definite, and the more abstract figure-meanings 
in the less marked classes of imagery. 

In the last series the ease with which O obtained the figure, 
as measured by his reaction-time, turned out roughly as we 
had anticipated in the construction of the stimulus-series. 
The “constellation” and “concrete” types of pattern show 
in tke gross no significant differences, and we have accord- 
ingly combined these two groups in the averages. The “ in- 
terference” group in general brings about a marked delay, 
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and in several cases O reported that a figure was impossible. 


a The table shows the reaction-times (in seconds) of all O’s 
a for every stimulus, and the meaningful nature of the figures 
observed. 
| Co Su Z 
(1) Cornucopiae (1) Hoop (1) Square 
Cross in perspective (2) Square Earth on axis 
Hourglass Cross M 
Square (3) Plus sign Hoop 
(2) Diamond yA @z 
x N Xx 
(3) H V N 
M x (3) Hor. parallels 
(4) Vert. parallels Vert. parallels 


Square with one Hor. parallels Rt. angled tri- 
diagonal Oval angle 
H on Tilted division 
Tilted division sign 
sign Tilted T 
(1) (1) Diamond 
uare 0. 
Wheel 
Black rectangle in perspective End of pointed crystal 
(2) N Cross 
Z Circle 


O N 
with horizontal bisec- (2) 


(3) 2 vee Diamond with horizontal bi- 
2 pairs of short parallels con- — 
verging left (3) Dotted 
Plus sign stesite tilted square 
Division sign 
(4) 2 pairs of et parallels con- 
verging left 
i Co Su H Co Su H 
me 1. Cepheus 15.2 24. 6.4 Curved globe 2 A’s, jpices Crescent 
i 2. Light bulb 9.4 14.4 5. Tiny Christ- Oval on A Hangin 
Lie tree base 
4 with lights 
si ? wi as 
on hind leg on beds in funny 
5. Bell 15. 12.6 3.8 A with cross Cross with an on pa- 
line at top reget be- goda 
i 6. Square (In H) 22.4 18.2 9.4 pyramid with 7 Cylinder in 
*s apex to- perspective 
ward me 
7. Pleiades 11.8 21.8 4.8 Diminutive A sort of dip- Dipper 
8. Fork 7.2 2.8 1.8 Shovel Banjo Broom 
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. Square (Out V) 18.2 33.4 12.2 An open fan = Tri- Balloon 


4.8 11. 2.8 Butterfly 
Small fruit 


Cassiopeia w 
. Coat of arms 9 16.6 33.2 Fish bowl 


tree 
. Triangle (Out) ; 16. 14.4 FAIL apm. i i Coal scuttle 
figure) 28 trument 
. Little dipper 10.6 5.4 A flower Kite 
. Pennant 7.6 7.2 Afiagorpen- Flag on pole Lever & ful- 
crum 


nant 
. Square (Out H) .4 65. 7.6 Profile of face FAIL ATri- Inverted 
chandelier 
Hay hook 


angle) 
. Sickle (Const.) -8 50.4 24.8 Question Standard 
mark 
. Hand mirror with Ci i Head calipers 
Hollow cup or 
can 


. Square (In V) 14.6 17.6 Pyramid with Sq 
top toward dented to 
me 


Average 
Constell. Con- 

crete 17.06 18.01 8.65 
Average Inter- 

ference 39.93 29.06 15.83 


The O’s again reported the “form stage,” during which 
the figure was indefinitely outlined and carried only a sug- 
gestive or tentative meaning. By eye-movement about its 
outline, or by fixation, the figure either completed itself pro- 
cesswise and was accepted with a more concrete meaning, or 
failed to take on a greater definiteness and was rejected. All 
O’s were set for a fairly concrete figure-meaning, and declared 
that the object-meaning, which came subsequently, was a 
confirmation of the suggested or tentatively accepted form- 
meaning. 

The reaction-times throw further light upon the influence 
of meaning in determining the perception of form. Meaning 
and process are correlated aspects of the perception, and until 
both are somehow realized the perception is inadequate. The 
role of meaning is also brought into marked relief by the 
work with constellation-figures. In presenting these figures 
as arrangements of white dots upon a deep black background, 
we offered admirable external conditions for the suggestion 
of stellar constellations. But not a single O observed such a 
figure, because no O was set for such a meaning. One _O 
called the “ Little Dipper” a dipper, but described it as an 
ordinary utensil for a water-pail. 


CoNCLUSIONS 
The net outcome of our experimental work is that the 
perception of visual form presents a dual problem of psy- 
chology and of applied logic. Taking the perception psy- 
chologically, and attempting to describe the content-processes 


28The name here was suggested, but rejected because it did not include all of the 
dots. 
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into which it resolves, we have been able to bring to light a 
variety of attributive patterns which serve as sensory cues 
to meaning. Taking the same perception logically, we have 
found a number of form-meanings, definitely correlated with 
these sensory cues. We have thus shown how identical stimuli, 
approached in different sets or attitudes, may arouse the per- 
ception of different forms, correlated with differing sensory 
emphases; and we have shown how different stimuli may 
arouse the same perception of form correlated with same- 
ness of sensory emphasis. 

For our modes of procedure we claim two advantages. In 
the first place, the method which we have followed has proved 
unexpectedly fertile on the side of process, and the resulting 
descriptions are detailed; and in the second place our dis- 
crimination of meanings is itself a small contribution towards 
a classification of the sort outlined in Weld’s recent study.*® 

We conclude from our experiments that the Gestaltqualitit 
is a particular meaning established, under a general or par- 
ticular set, upon particular and definitely correlated sensory 
data. If this reading is correct, the need of a new ideational 
content or character of relation or production is done away 
with; perception appears as an equivocal term, but with the 
gross reason for its equivocalness fully exposed. 


29 Weld, H. P., “Meaning and Process as distinguished by the 
Reaction Method,” in Studies in Psychology (Titchener Commemora- 
tive Volume), 1917, 181 ff. 
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MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Communicated by E. B. TircHener, H. P. Wetp and K. M. DattenBAcH 
XLVIII. A Nore on THE Series oF Biacks, GREYS, AND WHITES 


By F. L. Dimmick 


G. E. Miiller’s exposition of the four color-series as “series of psy- 
chical qualities” has been generally accepted, and the arrangement of 
the series in a quadrilateral, which forms the base of the color- 
pyramid, is shown in many text-books. Miller, however, as is well 
known, regards the black-white series as a fifth qualitative series of 
the same order; and he holds to this view despite the antagonism of 
the black and white processes which is apparent in the effects of after- 
image and contrast. Further, this single series shows two lines of 
intensities between its terminal qualities, seeing that intensity increases 
in both directions outward from the middle grey.1 

It may, however, be doubted whether, in the case of the black and 
white series, the last word of observation has yet been said. If this 
series is compared with a double series extending from blue through 
grey to the antagonistic yellow, or from green through grey to the 
antagonistic purple, a likeness emerges which, although masked by the 
achromatic quality of the blacks, greys, and whites, becomes more 
and more pronounced as the three groups are longer studied. Indeed, 
it is the purpose of this Note to suggest that the black-white series 
is, in reality, made up, not of a single qualitative series in Miiller’s 
sense, but rather of two series, which join each other at an angle of 
180°. The one of these series runs from white to grey through the 
light or whitish greys, the other runs from black to grey through 
the dark or blackish greys. In a light grey there is a likeness to 
(or a reminder of) both white and grey; there is no hint of black. 
Similarly, in a dark grey there is resemblance to (or reminder of) 
both black and grey; there is not the least hint or trace of white. 
If once grey has established itself to observation as an independent 
quality, the terminal quality of qualitative series, then the continuity 
of the black-white line is immediately resolved, and the two component 
series, black-grey and white-grey, stand out as clearly as the several 
chromatic lines which together make up the basal plane of the color- 
pyramid. 

We have sought to illustrate this relation of grey to black and 
white as follows. In preliminary work, the limits were determined 
of that range of middle greys which, under our conditions, was never 
transgressed by the observers as they watched white disappear from 
the light greys and black disappear from the dark greys. The center 
of this range was taken as neutral grey; the determination is, of 
course, only a rough approximation to fact. With this neutral grey 
the various colors which stand at the angles of the base of the color- 


1 Zur Psychophysik der Gesichtsempfindungen, Zeit. f. Pyschol. u. 
Physiol. d. Sinnes., X., 1896, 32 f. 
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pyramid, as well as black and white, were mixed in varying amounts 
on a Marbe color-mixer. T . method of limits was used, and five 
series each of increasing and decreasing amounts of red, green, blue, 
yellow, black, and white were presented. The observer was given a 
sample of the hue or black or white which was added to or sub- 
tracted from the mixture, and was asked to say whether he saw 
any trace of this sample quality in the mixture. The averaged results 
may be regarded as rough chromatic limens. It is plain that the 
average values and their mean variations are all, despite the unfamili- 
arity of the task in the cases of black and white, of the same order 
of magnitude. 


Obs. W 


Av. | M.V.| Av. Av. Av. | M.V. 


Red 13.9 | 1.18 | 15.7 : 12. 9 | 14.4] 1.2 
Green 14.1 .72 | 16.6 ; 12.7 | 1.04 | 13.9] 1.1 
Blue 11.6 | 1.28 | 12.9 12.5) 1.0 | 12.8] 1.2 
Yellow 12.9} 13.3 .96| 14.3) 1.3 | 15.6 .98 
Black 13.6 | 1.8 | 17.1 | 1.32] 14.3 | 1.44] 14.6] 1.3 
White 13.8 | 1.56 | 17.9 | 1.3 | 14.6] 1.2 | 15.1] 1.1 


Middle grey=300° Black+60° White. 

Black=Hering Velvet Black; White—Hering Baryta White; Colors 
=Milton Bradley papers: Red, tint 1; Bluegreen; Blue; Yellow. Unit 
of variation=1.5°; unit of table=1°. 


Observers: Dr. L. B. Hoisington, instructor in psychology; Miss A. 
Sullivan, fellow; Mr. S. Takaki and Mrs. A. K. Whitchurch, graduate 
students in psychology. 


The conception of the blacks, greys, and whites as forming two 
qualitative series placed end to end, affords a clarification of theory. 
The color-pyramid stands as before, but its constituent qualitative 
series receive a new interpretation. The lines that converge upon 
central or neutral grey, from red, yellow, green, blue, black and white, 
are now of the same kind, chromatic or saturational series. Here- 
tofore, in order to account for the anomalous relation of black and 
white, as, at the same time, acting antagonistically in after-image and 
contrast and mixing to give intermediates, it has been necessary to 
postulate for them an unique type of qualitative series, composed 
psychophysically of three factors. No other example of this sort 
of series occurs, to our knowledge, in psychology. 


Colours 
i. 
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MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF CLARK UNIVERSITY’ 


Communicated by Epwin G. Borinc 


XXIII. Tue Spatiat ConpdITION OF THE FUSION OF WARMTH AND 
CoLp 1n Heat 


By J. Henry ALsTon 


Heat, an introspectively unique quality, is conditioned upon the 
simultaneous stimulation of adjacent warm and cold spots. This theory 
derives from Alrutz, who obtained heat, a simple and unique quality, 
from a warm areal stimulus, adequate both to warmth and to para- 
doxical cold. Cutolo recently verified this conclusion with a more 
satisfactory technique. He stimulated an isolated cold spot with a 
cold stimulus, and simultaneously an adjacent warm spot with a 
warm stimulus of a temperature adequate to warmth but not to 
heat or paradoxical cold. In this manner he obtained qualitatively 
unique heats, and demonstrated further that heat actually does depend 
on the simultaneous excitation of cold and warmth, and not on the 
intensity of the stimulus. Neither stimulus of his cold-warm pair 
was alone adequate to heat; but simultaneously, when the cold stimulus 
was applied to the cold spot and the warm stimulus to the warm 
spot, they aroused the heat-quality.? 

The phenomenon of heat bears directly upon physiological theory. 
If a unique quality, like heat, depends solely upon the coexcitation of 
two sensory spots that contribute ordinarily to different modalities 
of quality, then it is plain that the ascription of four modalities— 
pressure, pain, warmth, and cold—to the skin is psychologically inade- 
quate, and that the concurrent assumption of four specific nerve 
energies is physiologically unsatisfactory. Whether or not ultimately 
we find the skin supplied with four separate afferent systems, we now 
know that we should not be able to regard such systems as acting 
in mutual independence; the completed psychology of the skin must 
take account of the interrelation of the excitations arising from the 
separate sensory spots. In the case of heat we already know that 
it depends upon the concurrent stimulation of adjacent warm and 
cold spots; hence we are ready to inquire further concerning the 
degree of adjacence that is necessary in order that a warm and a 
cold spot may act concurrently in the arousal of heat. With this 
question the present paper deals. If we find that excitations of warm 


1JIn reviving with this paper Professor Sanford’s series of Minor 
Studies trom the Psychological Laboratory of Clark University the 
present director is sensible of the scientific standard that determined 
the publication of the first twenty-two studies and confesses to an 
ambition that the revived series may not fall below the ideal of its 
founder. 

2F. Cutolo, A Preliminary Study of the Psychology of Heat, this 
JouRNAL 29, 1918, 442-448. Cutolo’s historical orientation of the prob- 
lem of heat, g. v., is too recent to require repetition. 
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and cold spots, remote from each other, may nevertheless fuse physio- 
logically in yielding a simple heat, then we may infer an extensive 


interrelation of the thermal mechanisms and may perhaps guess even 


that the fusion is not peripheral.* 

Our observers in this experiment were Dr. E. G. Boring (B), who 
was acquainted with the literature of the subject, who was highly 
trained in cutaneous introspection,* and had already served as observer 
in Cutolo’s experiment; Mr. C. C. Pratt (P) and Mr. M. Yokoyama 
(Y), who were untrained in cutaneous observation but had had con- 
siderable general training in introspection. 

In preliminary experiments P and Y were trained to recognize the 
quality of heat by the use of a heat-grill, patterned after Cutolo’s.® 
B found that his familiarity with the nature of heat held over from 
his previous observation in Cutolo’s experiment. 

In the experiment proper we worked entirely with the punctiform 
stimulation of a two-point thermaesthesiometer.* Our instrument was 
constructed of two hollow pointed brass cylinders, through which water 
might circulate and which slid upon a graduated bar in such fashion 
that they could be set with their points at different distances apart. 
Each cylinder wes 7.5 cm. in length, 1.2 cm. outside diam., and tapered 
to a point about 0.5 mm. diam. These cylinders were set at such an 
angle that the surface of their conical points nearest the skin made 
an angle of about 60° with the skin. One cylinder was conn 
with the supply of warm water and the other with the cold water 
faucet, in order that the instrument could be used to stimulate a cold 
spot with cold and a warm spot with warmth simultaneously. The 
warm water supply was kept at a temperature of 43-44° C. The 
supply-tub held about fifteen gallons and, with room temperature 
20-22° C, varied less than 1° C in an hour. The cold water from 
the faucet during our period of experimentation varied between 5° 
and 10° C. The cold faucet and the tank of warm water were con- 
nected with the aesthesiometer through rubber tubing % in. inside 
diam. Each stimulus-cylinder of the aesthesiometer was provided with 
an inlet and an outlet, consisting of smaller tubes let into the side. 
The inlet was set at an angle of 45° with the side of the cylinder 
and directed toward its point; in this way we hoped to secure a 
good circulation at the stimulating point. The outlet emerged from 
the cylinder near the end remote from the point. The waste water 
from both outlets was led off through a Y-connection to a large 


3It is not novel to consider the skin as a single sensory system 
of organs. Before Blix and Goldscheider, working under the inspira- 
tion of the theory of specific energies of nerves, had posited the 
four separate modalities, we had the Gemeingefihl, common sensi- 
bility; and after differentiation of tactile sensibility had begun there 
persisted the theory of pain as common sensation and Hering’s theory 
of a single temperature sense. More recently there is Head and 
Rivers’ conception of the epicritic and protopathic cutaneous mechan- 
isms that cut across the orthodox modalities (Brain 28, 1905, 99ff.; 
31, 1908, 323 ff.), and Titchener’s suggestion of qualitative continua 
within and between the modalities of pressure and pain. (This Jour- 
NAL, 31, 1920, 213 f.) 

4 Cf. E. G. Boring, Cutaneous Sensation After Nerve-Division, Quart. 
J. Exper. Physiol. 10, 1916, 1-95; esp. note, p. 4. 

5 Op. cit., 446. 

*Cutolo used the Zimmermann thermaesthesiometer, see Zimmer- 
mann Liste 25, 1912, Nr. 950. 
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rubber tube. The flow of water through each cylinder ranged from 
1,000 to 1,200 cc. per min. 

We worked entirely on the volar right forearm. The skin was 
laid out by a rubber stamp, 4x6 cm., divided into small codrdinate 
squares, each 2 mm. on a side. The small separations of the stimuli 
fell within a single impression of this stamp; the wider separations 
required two or three adjacent impressions of the stamp upon the 
arm. The small separations were applied always in the middle of 
the volar surface and were longitudinally, transversely or diagonally 
directed according as the relative positions of the temperature spots 
determined. The greatest separations involved the greater part of the 
forearm and were therefore mainly longitudinal. 

At every session, after stamping the arm, we mapped first for warm 
spots, which were the less numerous, and then for cold spots. We 
used the points of the thermaesthesiometer as stimuli in mapping. 
Since we did not obtain heat from the stimuli used separately in 
mapping, we were reasonably sure that heat, when it appeared for 
simultaneous stimulation, must be due to the concurrence of the two 
stimuli. Occasionally, in mapping, the warm stimulus did give rise to 
heat at some single spot; such spots were discarded. 

After mapping, which usually required about twenty minutes, the 
experimenter proceeded to apply the dual stimulus,—a warm point to 
a warm spot and a cold point to a cold spot. The stimulus was put 
down with great care and every effort was made to place the two 
points upon the skin simultaneously. As a matter of fact, however, 
simultaneity of application has not the importance here that it has 
in determining the limen of dual impression for pressure. The tactual 
experience of the points is always felt an appreciable time before any 
thermal qualities arise. It is felt as “two,” as “one,” or as some 
intermediate pattern, depending presumably on the distance between 
the points. Most frequently the cold sensation arises first after the 
tactual impression and is followed later by a more complex percep- 
tion (of warmth, or of heat, or of some concomitance of warmth, 
cold and heat). 

The experimenter continued the application of the stimuli, until 
the observer reported a thermal quality or pattern, or until he was 
assured that no such pattern would appear. In most cases an appli- 
cation of ten seconds was sufficient to include the entire thermal 
experience. 

After the removal of the stimulus the observer wrote an intro- 
spective account of the thermal perception. 


Frequencies of Occurrence of Heat 

In determining the relative frequencies of occurrence of the heat 
sensation and other thermal complexes, we have discarded entirely 
all trials in which no temperature at all was felt (heat, warmth or 
cold), in which cold was felt alone without heat or warmth, and in 
which warmth was felt alone without heat or cold. In other words, 
the term “total trials” (cf. Table I) is to be taken as the total of 
all trials in which heat occurred, whether alone or with warmth or 
with cold or with both, and of all trials in which warmth and cold 
occurred together without heat. All laboratory experience indicates 
that it is only under usual conditions of technique and for especially 
responsive spots that the method of stimulating a temperature spot 
with a metal point invariably gives a thermal response. When we 
failed, therefore, to get either heat or both cold and warmth as the 
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psychological evidence of simultaneous adequate cold and warm stimu- 
lation, we could not tell whether we were dealing with a failure of 
technique or whether we might actually be concerned with the case 
of inhibition of cold by warmth, or the converse, or, in the case where 
no thermal quality was felt, with a mutual inhibition. Our study, 
therefore, throws no light on the existence or nonexistence of inhibit- 


TABLE I 


Number of cases in which (1) a heat and (2) a simultaneous cold and 
warmth occurred for different separations of the aesthesiometer points. 
The percentages are percentages of the total number of trials reported by 
each observer (B, P and Y) for the given separation. The frequencies for 
heat include every case where heat was reported, whether alone or with 
cold or with warmth or with both. Cases occurring at the limit of a class- 
interval are counted in the upper group; i.e. 4 cm. is included i in the group 
“4-6 cm.”’, and “‘2-4 cm.” means “ 2 or greater but less than 4.” 


- Number of Cases | Per cent of Total 
tion Trials 


54 
23 
20 
15 
9 
0 


2. Simultane- 
ous cold and 
warmth 


| B) 


WUINHOON 


Total cold 
and warmth 44 ae 


Total trials 169 | 165 oad 1.00 | 1.00 


to 


ing effects between warmth and cold. We may note, however, that 
these apparent failures of technique were not numerous. B failed 
in this way in 12% of all trials; P in only 6%; and Y in 4%. 

The principal result of our study is shown in Table I. This table 
shows the occurrence of heat as a function of the separation between 


4 cm. | B | P = | P | Y 
0-2 38 | 32 | .92 
2-4 34 | 21 | .88 
4-6 27 | 12 |: .77 
6-8 19 | 21 | .79 
1. Heat 8-10 18 | 6 1.00] .43 4 
| 10-12 12 | 25 0 | 
12-15 9 | 12 | 63 
15-18 2| 2 | 
18-20 0 | 0 | 
| Total heats | 159 | 131 | 121 .78| .73 
0-2 12 5 | .11] .08 
2-4 6 3 112 
4-6 6 | 14] 12 
| 68 10 4 | 122) [21 
| 810 12 12 | ' 
10-12 23 14 | .19 | 1.00 
12-15 30 | .37 
15-18 12 | 
18-20 5 1M | 1.00 
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TABLE II 


Number of cases in which were reported (1) a heat with a simultaneous 
cold, (2) a heat with a simultaneous warmth, (3) a heat with cold and 
warmth simultaneous, (4) a heat with cold or warmth or both cold and 
warmth simultaneous, and (5) a heat without any thermal concomitants. 
(4) includes all cases separately given in (1), (2), and (3). The percentages 
are percentages of the total number of heats —— by each observer for 
the given separation; see (1) in Table I. The class-intervals of separations 
are defined in the legend of Table I. Here class-intervals for which no cases 
occur are omitted from the table. 


Separation| Number of Cases | Per cent of Total 
Heats 


x 


ee) 


.06 
-08 


Nor 


3. Heat, cold 
and warmth 
concomitant 


4. Heat con- 
comitant 
with cold or 
warmth or 
both 


5. Heat with- 
out thermal 
concomitants 


1. Heat and 2-4 2 2 
cold conco- 4-6 2 .10 
mitant 6-8 4 19 03 
8-10 0 0 0 
10-12 .14 
Total 28 u | .18 09 7 4 
0-2 3 .07 
2. Heat and 2-4 3 1 .08 04 
warmth con- 4-6 2 1 .07 | .08 a ae 
comitant 6-8 4 
8-10 4 1 | 118 10 
10-12 2 1 16 | .04 
12-15 2 18 
Total 2 | 2| 2 | 13| .o2| .02 
0-2 1 1 | .03 02 2. 
4-6 2 1 | .07 05 
6-8 2 1} 4 .10| .05] .17 
Total 12 1 8 | .07| .08 
0-2 12 4 04 a 
2-4 13 4 17 
| 46 1| 3 08 | .15 
6-8 10 | 1] 8 05 | .53 
8-10 7 2 17 
10-12 8 1 04 
Total 60 | 3 | 21 03 .19 
Total 99 | 128 |100 | .97] .81 
— 
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the warm and cold spots which unite in the production of heat. A 
general trend is clear, although the columns of percentages fail to 
present uniform functions because of the fewness of the cases. 
When the stimulus-points are close together, heat is usually aroused 
although cases of simultaneous warmth and cold do occur for spots 
less than 2 cm. apart. As the separation between points is increased 
the heats become sooner or later less numerous and finally at a critical 
distance fall off rapidly in frequency. We find a maximal distance 
beyond which—in our few cases at least—no heats occurred. Y never 
felt heat for separations greater than 10 cm., and B and P never felt 
it for separations greater than 18 cm.7 Although we did not deter- 
mine for P and Y the limen of dual impression for pressure, it pre- 
sumably should be about 3 cm. in the longitudinal direction.* B’s 
limen for the corresponding region of the other arm is almost exactly 
3 cm.® Thus it appears that warmth and cold may fuse into a quali- 
tatively simple heat when the contributing stimuli are separated by a 
distance five times as great as the limen of dual impression for 
pressure. 

In Table II we have noted the frequencies with which heat was 
reported as occurring concomitantly with cold or warmth or both. 
It will be noted that B reports such concomitants more frequently 
than Y (B 38%; Y 19%) and that P reports almost no concomitants 
at all (3%). It seems probable that these numerical differences are 
attributable to differences of attitude and training of the observers. 
B was highly trained in the observation of cutaneous quality and bore 
a critical attitude toward the experience of heat. He gave much more 
complete introspective analyses than P or Y. P on the other hand 
seems to have taken the attitude of searching for thermal Merk- 
zeichen; in other words, he sought for typical and univocal thermal 
qualities. In the preliminary mapping for temperature spots, it was 
always more difficult to determine both the cold and the warm spots 
with P than with the other observers, a difficulty due, at least in 
part, to P’s reluctance to make a positive report when he lacked the 
full realization of the Merkzeichen. 

In view of these discrepancies and of the fewness of the cases, 
it is not possible to state whether the occurrence of concomitants is 
a function of the separation between the stimuli or not. B’s results 
(cf. the fourth section of Table II) suggest that warmth or cold is 
simultaneously distinguishable from heat more often when the separa- 
tions are large; i. e., the appearance of warmth or cold, concomitant 
with the heat, gives promise of the disintegration of heat into warmth 
and cold that occurs at still greater separations. 

Cold seems to appear as a concomitant with heat more often than 
warmth, and cold and warmth together appear least often as con- 
comitants. The cases are again, however, too few for positive gen- 
eralization. 

It should be noted that we have not excluded the possibility that 
concomitance means attentive analysis. If heat were sometimes to 
break up under attention into warmth and cold, it would undoubtedly 
often be reported as concomitant with the warmth or cold or both. 


7Y is 59 in. in height; B is 67 in.; P is 72 in. Czermak, supposing 
a constant number of cutaneous nerve-endings, held that children and 
small persons had a finer Raumsinn than large persons; cf. V. Henri, 
Raumwahrnehmungen des Tastsinnes, 1898, ; 

8 Cf. C. L. Friedline, this Journat 29, 1918, 404. 

® Boring, op. cit., 23. 
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It is peculiarly difficult for an observer to say, when attention turns 
from the heat to the warmth or cold, whether the heat lapses or 
whether it simply drops from the attentive focus to the margin. In 
the former case there would presumably be an alternation; in the 
latter there would be a true concomitance. 

The fifth section of Table II gives the frequencies of the “pure” 
heats that occur without any thermal concomitants. The frequency 
of the “pure” heats must decrease slightly with increasing separation, 
if we take the fourth section of Table II to mean that the con- 
comitants—the “impure” heats—increase with the separation. 


Psychology of Heat 

Although we intended the introspections of our observers solely as 
a qualitative report upon our dual stimuli, we find in them consid- 
erable incidental material, which bears on the nature of localization 
of the heat and its spatial characteristics, upon the existence of fusion 
in heat or with heat, and upon the qualitative nature of heat itself. 
The reports make interesting psychological reading but limits of space 
forbid extended quotation from them. They are given in full in a 
bound manuscript report of this study which has been placed in the 
Clark University Library.’° 

Spatial Characteristics of Heat. Psychologically these heats, condi- 
tioned upon dual stimuli, are hard to localize although they have 
definite intrinsic spatial characteristics. B sought definitely to make 
a localization and ordinarily succeeded. P stated in his early trials 
that heat was unlocalizable but later indicated a number of spatial 
references. Y always had difficulty. Both P and Y repeatedly men- 
tion heats that are “unlocalizable.” Such heats often occur in the 
presence of two definite pressures and yet can not be placed with 
respect to the pressures. The observers had, of course, no instruction 
to localize; nevertheless all three sought at times to do it. B, who 
was working with knowledge, undoubtedly sought to make the localiza- 
tions because of their significance for the problem. His success may 
have been due to his greater effort and to his training in localization 
of organic processes.11_ Y sometimes, in his effort to localize heat in 
relation to the pressure-pattern on his arm, ended by locating the 
heat outside his body, altogether detached from the arm: “The heat 
was somewhere outside my arm” or “the heat was nowhere or 
detached from the body, and it was very small.” 

Heat is referred to a single place on the skin. In 411 heats obtained 
by our method of dual stimulation there were only three mentions 
of a “double heat.” When heat is localized intentionally (B’s reports) 
it may assume a definite relation to the spatial pattern of pressures. 


10 The Department of Experimental Psychology of Clark University 
proposes, in the case of studies where it is impossible to print detailed 
introspections or to give other data in full, to file a complete report 
as a bound manuscript in the Clark University Library. This report 
can be borrowed under the rules of the Library or loaned to other 
libraries under the usual courtesies of exchange. When a manuscript 
copy is a thesis and cannot be withdrawn, the Department proposes 
to deposit also a duplicate copy which may be allowed to circulate. 
Complete records that would be of value to other investigators are 
thus made available, while undue pressure upon the limited space 
in the psychological journals is avoided. 

11 Cf. Boring, The Sensations of the Alimentary Canal, this Journat, 
26, 1915, 1-57, esp. 38 f. 
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B found under such conditions that the heat was usually felt between 
the two pressures or connecting them. He reports: “Sometimes I 
localize heat as lines connecting the two pressures;” “localization is 
hard, and when I force it the heat gets itself localized as strands 
between the pressures ;” “the heat stretches between the two points ;” 
“the cold is localized above and the warmth below with the heat con- 
necting them;” [13 such reports]. B also notes that the heat may 
occur between the two spots without connecting them: “The heat 
is near the upper pressure but displaced from it in the direction of 
the lower pressure;” “the heat lies in between the pressures of the 
two points where the warmth and cold are left respectively ;” “the 
thermal complex lies in between the pressures, stretching toward them 
but not connecting them;” “by mistake I opened my eyes and could 
‘see’ the heat arising on my arm midway between the two stimuli ;” 
{10 such reports]. Occasionally, when the stimuli are close together, 
B finds the heat large and including the two pressures. 

P and Y do not discover heats connecting the pressures or lying 
between them. Since localization is difficult, we may be inclined to 
attribute B’s placing of heat in a position symmetrical to the two 
pressures to his effort to achieve a localization. On the other hand, 

and Y occasionally do make localizations with respect to the 
pressures and always then place heat at one or the other spot. In 
these cases P always referred the heat to the cold spot [8 cases] and 
Y to the warm spot [4 cases]. 

None of the observers had difficulty in localizing warmth or cold 
with respect to the pressures or with respect to each other; and there 
are numerous cases in which an observer referred heat to a different 
spot from a concomitant cold or warmth. The relative localization 
of concomitant warmth and cold longitudinally upon the arm is nearly 
always objectively correct. 

B and P always referred heat to the surface of the skin. Y uni- 
formly reported it as “tridimensional,” “penetrating,” and as extend- 
ing beneath the skin or entirely subcutaneous. The only exceptions 
to this rule are Y’s report of heats detached from the body. Perhaps 
Y’s subcutaneous reference of heat, like his report of “detached” 
heat, is due to his difficulty in localizing it. To report heat as detached 
from the body or as subcutaneous is to separate it spatially from the 
skin and thus from the impressions of pressure, warmth and cold, 
which are referred to the skin and which Y finds it difficult to bring 
into local relation to heat. 

It appears that heat may be referred to the same region as a simul- 
taneous warmth or to a different region, and to the same region as 
a simultaneous cold or to a different region. In exceptional cases 
concurrent warmth, cold and heat may all three be referred to the 
same region, or, as we have seen, may each be localized in a dif- 
ferent place. We have no positive statement to make of the psycho- 
logical nature of a heat that coincides with a warmth or a cold. One 
might expect that two qualities, temporally and spatially coincident, 
would necessarily fuse more or less perfectly after the manner of 
tones; and we shall see presently that fusions may occur. 

Although difficult to localize, heat, nevertheless, appears in a definite 
spatial pattern. It may be clear-cut or diffuse, small or large, round 
or oval, even though the observer has difficulty in placing it with 
respect to other simultaneous sensory impressions or with respect 
to the habitual points of reference that he uses in localizing upon 
the arm. It is probable, as we have seen in B’s case, that the effort 
to localize influences the spatial pattern. B, who alone succeeded often 
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in localizing, alone reports heat as large, diffuse or radiating. P and Y 
nearly always describe heat as small, clear-cut, and sharply defined. 
B also notes at times the occurrence of clear-cut small heats. We 
have shown above for B that a heat that connects two pressures 
or lies between them is diffuse or large, or is visualized as an oval 
or as strands connecting two pressures. The typical heat, however, 
is to be described as “very small,” “smaller than cold,” “1 mm. 
diam.,” “a tiny patch,” “a single point about 5 mm. diam.,” “ pointed,” 
“ clear-cut,” “sharply defined,” “narrowed down,” “much smaller than 
warmth.” A few reports mention heat as a tiny spot lying within 
a larger area of warmth. 

Quality of Heat. Although our three observers agree that heat is a 
unique quality, they have not succeeded well in characterizing it. B, 
who had described it in Cutolo’s experiment as “a quality lying be- 
tween pressure and pain,” continued in this conviction: “ Heat is just 
the pressure-pain thing,” “a drawing sensation similar to pressure,” 
“normally heat is a simple pressure-sting,” “heat was pressure-like 
in the way that ache is,” “a pressure-aching quality developed into 
heat.” Y laid especial emphasis upon the “brightness” of heat and 
B in certain reports agrees with him. By Y the appearance of “ bright- 
ness” is repeatedly identified with the appearance of heat. P’s char- 
acteristic adjective is “sharp;” he seems to mean by “sharp” some- 
thing qualitative and not merely the spatial “ pointedness” of heat. 

Fusion. Physiologically heat is a fusion of the excitations normal 
to warmth and cold. We may ask, therefore, whether or not we 
find introspective evidence of this physiological fusion. The answer 
is that there are plenty of cases in which a simultaneous warmth and 
cold are observed to give place to (“fuse into”) heat or in which a 
heat breaks up into a warmth and cold. The alternation of heat with 
warmth-and-cold indicates that in certain critical cases the physio- 
logical fusion may be instable. 

Such phenomena, however, are not in themselves psychological 
fusions: they do not demonstrate a warmth and cold coexistent in 
heat. That heat may break up into warmth and cold may be due 
to a physiological instability or, on the other hand, it may be the 
result of an effort of attention to analyze it. These two cases are 
not necessarily distinct, for if the alternation is attentively condi- 
tioned it may constitute a case of analysis that is ordinarily taken 
as an evidence of psychological fusion. It would be crucial to deter- 
mine whether the heat lapsed entirely in giving place to warmth and 
cold or merely became marginal, and whether, conversely, a marginal 
cold and warmth are to be discovered while heat is still focal. We 
are unable on the basis of our introspections to reach a conclusion 
here. P and Y never indicated fusions that could be taken to be 
psychological. B has but nine reports of a psychological fusion of 
warmth and cold in heat, and they do not indicate the exact nature 
of the concomitance: “A faint warmth and a faint cold were well 
fused, but not perfectly fused, into heat;” “there may be warmth and 
cold, or warmth or cold, in the heat, a very good fusion but perhaps 
not perfect;” “heat, warmth and cold are simultaneous, but I can’t 
attend to the heat and to the warm-cold at once;” “a poor heat in 
which the cold and warmth were not entirely lost though they became 
less prominent ;” “cold-warmth or heat, an imperfect fusion.” B has 
a*great deal to say of the difficulty of attending to cold-warmth and 
to heat simultaneously when the possibility of attention to all is 
present. He seems to take this situation as indicative of fusion. Y 
noted warmth and cold as a back-ground to heat [once], heat as a 
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back-ground to warmth and cold [twice], and a simultaneous heat, 
warmth and cold, which he expressly denied as fusion [once]. P 
never indicated a fusion. 

Cutolo remarks that heat may apparently form an imperfect psycho- 
logical fusion with cold or with warmth alone, and our results are 
partially consistent with this conclusion. Most of the observations 
of such fusions are, however, for B, who was also Cutolo’s observer. 
B has fourteen reports of a fusion of heat with cold and one only 
of a fusion of heat with warmth. P and Y do not unequivocally 
indicate these fusions. If such fusions normally occur in the heat- 
experience, they would indicate that the physiological fusion is partially 
but not completely represented in the psychological experience. 

Heat and Cold. There is some indication that heat is more intimately 
related to cold than to warmth. We find (1) that heat and cold are 
both characteristically “bright.” (2) B sometimes noted a pressure- 
like component in both heat and cold. (3) All observers agree that 
there is a qualitative similarity in some respect between heat and 
cold, although they also insist that the two sensations as totalities 
are notably different. (4) Heat and cold are alike in spatial pattern 
and (5) in temporal course. Both are small, clear-cut, and well defined, 
and both come in abruptly. Warmth, on the other hand, is typically 
diffuse, and indefinite in its initiation. (6) Cold is characteristically 
referred to the surface of the skin and warmth characteristically seems 
to well up from beneath the skin. B and P insist upon a superficial 
reference for heat, although Y refers heat beneath the skin. (7) 
Heat fuses psychologically more often with cold than with warmth 
[B’s reports], and (8) seems more often to be referred to the cold 
spot [B’s and P’s reports] than to the warm spot. (9) Heat more 
often replaces cold in the thermal spatial pattern than warmth. No 
similar list of relationships of heat to warmth can be made out. 


Conclusion 

We conclude that heat is a physiological fusion of the excitations 
normal to warmth and cold. It may be aroused on the volar 
forearm by the adequate simultaneous stimulation of a warm spot 
and of an adjacent cold spot. The two spots may, however, yield 
a simple sensation of heat when separated by relatively great dis- 
tances (10-15 cm.). 

The resultant heat is difficult to localize. Sometimes, when local- 
ized, it appears to connect or to lie between the two points stimulated ; 
sometimes it lies at one point or the other. Normally heat appears 
as small and sharply defined, but, when referred to a concomitant 
pressure-pattern, it may be large and diffuse. Heat may be localized 
S the same place as a concomitant warmth or cold or in a different 
place. 

Rarely heat appears as an imperfect fusion of warmth and cold. 
More often it seems itself to fuse with cold. Frequently it replaces 
or gives place to a simultaneous warmth and cold. 

Both psychologically and psychophysically heat seems to be more 
intimately related to cold than to warmth. 

The quality of heat is unique and may be characterized as “ bright.” 
One observer finds heat qualitatively related to pressure and pain. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Social Evolution of Religion. By Grorce Wittts Cooke. Boston, 
Stratford Co., 1920. 416 p. 


“The Social Evolution of Religion” is a book remarkable for its 
broad scope and its impartial treatment of the religious life of mankind 
as one of the phenomena of group activity. The author demonstrates 
that he is thoroughly at home in the fields of both comparative religion 
and social theory. He handles the various explanations of primitive 
religious manifestations such as totecmism, animism, the mana concept, 
animal worship, etc., with ease and intelligent grasp of his subject, and 
turns with equal penetration to a discussion of the mother goddess 
cults and nature worship or to Buddhism and Christianity. 

When Mr. Cooke turns to topics less definitely related to religious 
problems, his footing is less secure. Because he follows Durkheim in 
considering that religion is a product of the social mind, he feels it 
necessary to devote an introductory chapter to “The Social Trans- 
mission of Human Experiences,” and another to “ The Creative Genius 
of Social Man.” In these sections, he makes some rather startling 
statements. For instance, he insists that Galton and the other Eugenists 
are entirely at fault, and that the environment in which the individual 
mind is situated is even more influential than the hereditary equipment 
of the mind. Indeed, he goes so far as to say that the eugenic theories 
and the theory of the superman are in the same class. Had he been 
a psychoanalyst, he would doubtless have considered both theories a 
flight from reality. 

When Mr. Cooke states his position in less extreme terms, and 
merely points out that congenital and social heredity are so intimately 
associated with each other that they are often inseparable, he is, of 
course, entirely beyond criticism. The work of Watson (Psychology 
from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist) and of Kempf (The Tonus of 
the Autonomic Segments as Causes of Abnormal Behavior, J. Nerv. 
& Ment. Diseases, 1920) has indicated this same conclusion from 
studies of the social conditionings of the emotional reactions. Since it 
has been demonstrated that instinctive and emotional activities can be 
modified almost infinitely by the social milieu, Mr. Cooke is quite 
justified in attributing a great deal of significance to the social inheri- 
tance in the molding of the biological endowment of the individual. 

The most interesting chapters in the book are those already referred 
to concerning primitive rituals and beliefs, and the concluding chap- 
ters on “ Universal Religion” and “ Religion as a Cosmic and Human 
Motive.” In these last two sections, the modern attitude of scientific 
inquiry, which does not even shrink from close scrutiny of its gods, 
is commented upon, and the results of its study summarized. The 
chief criticism of Christianity is the fact that in our modern economic 
and social system it may be professed but is seldom practiced. The 
religion of the future must find some way to bridge this gap between 
theory and application. PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. By Wittiam A. Wuite. Bost., 
Little, Brown & Co., 1919. 183 p. 

This very timely and much needed book, without attempting to give 
an exhaustive account of the psychology of childhood and its relations 
to parenthood, examines the problems of the child from the psycho- 
analytic point of view. Concerning the child the author holds, con- 
trary to the general opinion, that it is possessed of a developing sexu- 
ality, the roots of which seep back into infancy. His other conclusion 
is that there exists certain disruptive tendencies between the child 
and his family. Hence in his eleven chapters the author discusses 
fundamental instincts, the development of the child, function of the 
parent, historical background, the family situation, etc. 


Graphology and the Psychology of Handwriting. By June E. Downey. 
Balt., Warwick and York, 1919. 142 p. 

These studies seek to canvass the possibility of a scientific char- 
acterological utilization of handwriting. Their main purpose is one 
of orientation, preliminary to an attempt to use graphic activity in 
tests of temperament or character traits, tests which are now in 
process of standardization. Part I gives a critical comparison of 
graphological contentions and the outcome of modern scientific investi- 
gations of handwriting, while Part II reports a number of experimen- 
tal studies designed to try out methods of research. Free use is made 
of the results of other investigations. 


era Its History, Theory and Practice. By ANorét Tri- 
DON. . Y., Huebsch, 1919. 272 p. 

The ie here attempts to sum up concisely the views of the greater 
American and foreign analysts which are at present scattered in hun- 
dreds of books and pamphlets. It is unpartisan but regards Jung’s 
and Adler’s theories as of inestimable value. He sees no irreconcilable 
differences between their points of view. In the twenty-one chapters 
which constitute this book we have a very good account of all the 
main lines of development, with a glossary and bibliography at the end. 
There is an interesting final chapter on The New Ethics. 


By E. K. Jr. Balt. 


Introductory Psychology for Teachers. 
Warwick and York, 1920. 233 p. 
The first part of this book discusses the learning process; the second, 
individual differences. The last part takes up some physiological 
aspects of psychology. 


By Knicut Dun tap. St. 


Personal Beauty and Racial Betterment. 
Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 1920. 95 p. 
The author makes the procreation of children the predominant ideal 
in marriage, minimizing companionship and other “ spiritual” factors. 
Another feature of this book is that although he calls attention to 
various manifestations of sex he has no practical reform program to 
propose. In the first part he discusses the significance of beauty with 
negative and positive traits, while the second part is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of its conservation. 
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Imagination and Its Place in Education. By Eow1tn A. KirKPATRICK. 
Bost., Ginn & Co., 1920. 214 p. 

Science embodies universal truths; literature expresses truth as 
seen or exemplified by individuals. Neither alone can adequately deal 
with imagination. Psychology seeks to present what is true of all 
minds, but in no field are individual variations so great. In Part I 
the author treats imagination and related activities; in Part II, the 
imaginative life of children; III, school subjects and the imagination. 


Modern Spiritism. By A. T. Scuortetp. Phil. P. Blakiston, 1920. 
260 p. 

The standpoint of this author is advanced mystical Christianity. 
He severely critizes spiritualism in +he interests of spirituality. He 
is a firm believer in the immortality of the soul but deprecates all inter- 
pretations which even advanced modern spiritism gives to this con- 
ception. 


Sex Attraction. By Victor C. VaucHan. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1920. 44 p. 


Women’s Wild Oats. Hartitey. N. Y., Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1920. 238 
The results of the war fier led this author to jot down her reflec- 
tions upon the following topics: The Prosperity of God, The Covenant 
of God, That Which is Wanting, “Give, Give!” If a Child Could 
Choose? and Foreseeing Evil. 


The Hysteria of Lady Macbeth. By Isapor H. Cortat. N. Y., Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1912. 94 p. 


The contents of this book are: Repression and the Subconscious, 
Somnambulism and Hysteria, Psychoanalysis and Literature, The Prob- 
lem of Lady Macbeth, The Psychoanalysis of Lady Macbeth, and a 
bibliography. 


An Introduction to Social Ethics. By Joun M. Meckuin. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. 446 p. 


In Part I, which is historical and introductory, the author treats the 
problem of democracy, the religious background—Calvinism, the tri- 
umph of individualism, the great society, and our uncertain morality. 
Part II, which is psychological, treats the organization of the moral 
sentiment, the social conscience, public opinion, and moral progress. 
In Part ill, entitled The Social Order, he discusses the role of the 
institution in the moral economy, the individual and the institution, the 
home, the ecclesiastical ethic, the school and the social conscience, the 
ethics of private property, mechanism and morals, the worker and the 
machine process, the ethics of business enterprise, the problem of the 
city, and political obligation in American democracy. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By Hotty Estm CunnincHAM. 
Bost., Richard G. Badger, 1920. 257 p. 

The author seeks (a) to present the student with a method of study- 
ing problems of the type of those discussed in philosophy especially 
and in the social sciences generally, and (b) to acquaint him with the 
fundamental movements and problems of philosophy so that he will 
not be “up in the air.” So in successive chapters he discusses meth- 
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ods, psychological, physical, and social backgrounds, the nature of 
primitive thought, origin of the problems of philosophy and the prob- 
lems themselves; Platonic, subjective, and objective idealism, empiric- 
ism, evolution, etc. 


The North Riding of Yorkshire. By W. J. Weston. Cambridge, The 
Univ. Press, 1919. 161 p. 
This is a very interesting and voluminously illustrated study of 
Yorkshire, somewhat on the basis of Geddes and Branford but in- 
cluding also modern aspects of the country. 


Native Villages and Village Sites East of the Mississippi. By Davin 
I. BusHnett, Jr. (Bul. 69, Bureau of American Ethnology). 
Wash., Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 111 p. 


ees ie Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
1910-11. Wash., Govt. Printing Office, 1918. 819 p. 


Third-Third Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1911-12. Wash., 1919. 677 p. 


Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Mental 
Diseases (1918). Bost., Wright and Potter, 1919. 260 p. 


